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February 2, 1944. Washington, D. C. 

ESTERDAY we passed the armed sentries, cast 

\ a weather eye at an armored truck, fully 

manned, parked nearby, and showed credentials 

to the northwest gate police before joining a group of 

hurrying radio and news reporters on their way to the 
regular Tuesday press hour at the White House. 

There was considerable stir just before the press 
conference. Reporters held their press cards in their 
hands for the secret service men to see at a glance. 
Secretaries of various ranks completed final arrange- 
ments which in this case included “props” for a charm- 
ing young artist who was to finish a crayon portrait of 
the President as he interviewed the press. Doors to 
unexplained offices opened and closed to two-star gen- 
erals, vice-admirals and the ubiquitous secret service. 

Mr. Early, the President’s secretary, appeared, and 
the cloakroom, with its vast mahogany table piled deep 
with coats and hats, suddenly emptied. In one minute 
the office of the President was so filled with reporters 
that the six of us admitted as special guests could not 
see the speaker but could only hear his voice until 
fifteen minutes later when the conference was over. 

-A White House meeting in wartime is very different 
from the one we attended four years before. There is 
far less friendly banter. There is a common recogni- 
tion by visitors that responsibilities of unprecedented 
weight lie on the shoulders of a single man, responsibili- 
ties that involve the safety of us all. The President’s 
voice was so low we could hardly hear it. His tone was 

one of deep seriousness. He was making the first 
announcement by our government of our landings in 
the Marshall Islands. He spoke of the certainty of 
trials for those Japanese officers responsible for crimes 
against Americans in the Philippines. He made it very 
clear that the Italian people alone are going to do the 
deciding about Victor Emmanuel and their future 
leaders. He spoke of the importance of roll-call votes 
in Congress as a part of truly representative govern- 
ment. On all of these issues there was neither 
ambiguity nor evasion. 

Following the press conference we had a few minutes 
with the President and discussed the eagerness of the 
Unitarian Service Committee to assist in all possible 
ways the work of the newly named War Refugee Board. 
‘He spoke of his mother’s Unitarian membership in our 
church and of his interest in the world-wide activities 

of the Service Committee. He expressed interest in 
new plans for our work in England and elsewhere. 

. as) An hour in the White House helps one whose work 
_ iis preaching to keep his sermon writing tethered to the 
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earth. The ideals and values about which we preach 
and pray come up against the hard task of being put 
into operation in the world about us. Whatever one’s 
personal politics one feels in the President’s office that 
there is a climate in which human values are kept in 
the right order . . . they come before steel loadings or 
wool shipments, before profits and party factions. One 
thinks of the bus boy from a Harlem cafeteria who is 
now “somewhere on the continent of Europe” and feels 
he enters in a large way into the decisions made over 
a gadget-covered desk. 

' To this reporter the important matter for comment 
after a visit to the Executive Mansion is not primarily 
the personality of the President or the fact that his 
office is more accessible in wartime than-that of any 
other major leader in the world; it is the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt knows the reality of Fascism as the 
common foe of all free peoples, at home and abroad. 
We felt he does not underestimate the difficulties on 
the road to lasting peace. _ 

Decisions made by generals and statesmen in the 
office of the President involve the efforts of many 
millions on every continent, not only in armies and 
factories, but in the underground and concentration 
eamp. Their suffering and prayers, their resolution 
and hope find their way into this office on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. America is no longer an island nation in the 
stratosphere. In nearly every statement that he made 
the President seemed conscious of those people finding 
unity across the continents. 

We recognized in the President’s words, as we had 
recognized in the declarations from Cairo and Teheran 
a few weeks before, the necessity for a large perspective 
in all our actions. Party struggle, even in an election 
year, grows secondary in the face of a common enemy 
with its marshalled contempt for the entire system of 
American democracy with a small “d.” We remem- 
bered that Congressman Rankin with his hatred of the 
Jews and Negroes is a Democrat and that Congress- 
man Hale happens to be a Republican, but that they 
both clasp hands to eliminate the electorate in great 
blocks—the soldier overseas and the millions of colored 
people here at home. 

We left the White House once more persuaded that 
the President is far more than copy for the morning 
press and more than one who meets his peers in other 
lands to plan for victory. He is, in addition, the kind 
of man who cares with deadly earnestness about the 
postwar aspirations of the bus boy once on Lenox 
Avenue to whom a D5S.C. will soon be given for 
heroism under fire. S. H. F. 
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March 1, 1944 


Dear Register Reader: 


There never was a time when a liberal 
religious publication was more needed than in 1944, 
Letters from our readers on recent issues of the f 
Register have been evidence enough that not only 
Unitarians but many other people feel strong articles 
of opinion are needed to combat religious bigotry, 
moral indifference and sheer ignorance of issues 
affecting the future of us all. The editors are 
bringing you contributions from outstanding liberal 
writers from our own and other countries. Our pages 
are also devoted to reporting news of activity in 
our churches and to telling you what is happening 
of importance throughout the entire religious world. 
If yau agree that such a journal is needed, will you 
personally help to secure your share of 500 new sub- 
scriptions by April thirtieth? Our subscription = 
list for 1943 was considerably higher than in 1942, 
but we still need 500 new subscriptions within 60 


days» Religious publications cannot depend upon 
display advertising. Our major support must come 
from you and others like you, people who really care 
about the work to be done by the liberal churches. 


We want to increase the number of pages 
per issue and also the number of copiessold. Please 
act today. If you are in a local church, help se- 
cure a group of subscriptions. (there are rebates 
to your church on quantity subscriptions.) The 
future power of this magazine is in your hands. 


Sincerely, 


DI Ra SR re Re 
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~The Farmer and Democracy in Wartime 
eo | By JAMES G. PATTON 


- Ehe opportunity and responsibility of our Unitarian 
churches in village and rural areas are discussed in 
several articles this month. Mr. Patton presents back- 
ground ideas for understanding the small farmer today. 


Tue Epriror 


the fight for security on the land for the farmer 


[: the perspective of history we become aware that 
© citizen is a continuing fight. The New Deal came 


in on a wave of enthusiasm and hope for the common 


people of America. None was more enthusiastic or 
hopeful than the working farmer. In an epoch-making 
series of legislative actions the great national farm 
programs were adopted—the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, and the 
others. The Farm Credit Administration was mod- 
ernized, the Soil Conservation Service was set up. In 
all directions genuine advances were made on behalf 
of the real farmers of this country. 

This had happened because the powerful and ruth- 
less interests that had run this country into the mire 
of 1929—those who have been called the “robber 
barons’—had become frightened .and were asking for 
help. No longer was Washington a way station on the 
way to Wall Street. It became possible for the govern- 
ment of the United States to function truly in the 
interests of all the people. 

But now, in the name of “national unity,” the” 
powerful and the ruthless again are slipping their 
fingers around the controls. They learn seldom and 
slowly, for the nature of their existence is exploitation 
of others to their own ends. It behooves the people 
to look well to the interests of their parts and members 
and to act together in their own interests. 

For the war upon the small citizen threatens the 
success of our military effort. It is not the great indus- 
trialists and bankers and the selfish business interests— 
in farming as well as in business—it is not they who 
grow our food or weld our tanks and airplanes and 
who face the bullets on the beaches of the Mediter- 
ranean. Any program that threatens the great mass 
of producing and working citizens of this country 
threatens the war program. We are now face to face 
with a genuine threat to the rank-and-file citizens who 
are the only ones that can win this war. 

I call your attention to what is going on right now 
in Washington. Two principal pieces of legislation are 
now at issue. One of these is the tax bill, before the 
President for signature or veto. The other is the bill 


_ to extend the life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 


tion, but with a prohibition on subsidies. The power- 
ful and the ruthless—those of the “robber baron” 
school—have not been content with government aid 
in war production that sent corporation profits to an 
all-time high last year. Having gained that, together 
postwar security assurances that will cost the 
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_ Colorado, Director of the Na- 


government billions more, they have obtained a tax 
bill that is a caricature of a decent wartime tax law. 

In the case of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
bill, the way of the “robber baron” is to wage a bitter 
war to break price ceilings and throw us back into a 
spiral of inflation. The reason they wish to do this is 
that higher prices can conceal exorbitant profits, and 
can pave the way for ending any government aid to 
farmers who are most in need of aid. Soaring prices 
bear hardest on those least able to pay. I am sorry to 
say that large-scale farmers and organizations that 
represent them are party to this campaign. Indeed, 
they are spearheading the drive to squeeze the smaller 
farmers to the wall and establish that historically most 
dangerous of all monopolies, a land monopoly. Farm- 
ing is becoming big business with all that term implies. 

The National Farmers Union opposes these efforts 
with every ounce of.its strength. It opposes them 
because they constitute a threat to our war effort and 
a threat to national and individual security after the 
war. 

In contrast to such negative and irresponsible pro- 
grams, the National Farmers Union stands for a 
national agricultural policy that would give the average 
working farmer and his family security upon the land, 
and would give him freedom through security. There 
can be no true liberty without security; there can be 
no true democracy without an independent citizenry 
free from the fear of want. 

It is a truism that food is as vital as TNT to the 
successful prosecution of the war. We are going into 


. our third year of striving for all-out food production, 


food to feed armies, to feed our producers for those 
armies, food for our allies, for the starving people of 
the lands we are freeing. In converting our farms for 
war, we naturally should expect that those sources 
that promised to yield the greatest increase would be 
drawn upon first. What are those sources? 

The answer is clear. The greatest possibilities for 
increased production, and particularly for increased 
production of those foods most vitally needed for the 
war, lie in the low-income farmer families of this coun- 


James G. Patton, of Denver, 


tional Farmers Union from 
1937 to 1940, and_ President 
since 1940, is active in many 
educational and agricultural 
organizations 


try. lt 1s there that occurs the greatest waste of labor 
because of underemployment resulting from under- 
financing and underequipment. There it is easiest to 
shift from less to more essential crops; there is the most 
room for more scientific farming. Proof? Examine the 
production increases recorded by such families when 
- they were brought into the war effort by the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Here are some of the crops that the country needed 
in greater and greater quantities: milk, eggs, chickens, 
dry beans, soybeans and peanuts. Low-income farmers, 
given the credit and technical advice they had to 
have to participate in the war program, gave the 
nation 38 per cent of all the increased milk production 
that was achieved between 1941 and 1942. They 
gave it 9 per cent of the increase in eggs and chickens, 
17 per cent of the increase in dry beans, 3 per cent 
of the increase in soybeans and 10 oes cent of the 
increase in peanuts. 

Only 463,000 farm families were given such help in 
that year. But at least 1,300,000 more farm families 
need such help and could multiply the magnificent 
record of their fellow working farmers. It has been 
estimated that the increased egg production alone 
that would have followed a fully comprehensive pro- 
gram for low-income farmers would have supplied the 
needs of any army of 12,000,000 men. 

Thus, when I say that a “robber baron” program 
for agriculture damages our war effort, I think I speak 
advisedly. For the powerful and the ruthless have 
imposed such a program upon American agriculture. 
They have driven those who opposed them out of the 
executive branch of the government, they have cracked 
the whip over the national legislature. They not only 
did not provide for enabling the poorer farm citizens 
of this country to play their full share in winning the 
war, they did not even permit those already assisted 
to continue receiving assistance. The Farm Security 
Administration now has only two-thirds of the loan 
funds it had last year. It should have had ten times 
as much. 

The National Farmers Union stands for the estab- 
lishment of a $1,000,000,000 revolving fund for govern- 
mental assistance to these farmers to count them into 
full participation in war food production. 

The measures that are necessary to win the war 
are those necessary to win the peace. We think it is 
not necessary to compromise with semi-Fascism at 
home in order to win a war against complete Fascism 
abroad. We think that the more completely we are 
democratic in waging this war, the more fully all our 
people share in winning it, the quicker and more com- 
plete will be our military victory. 

It is our conviction that a program of agricultural 
adjustment operated chiefly in the interest of the more 
powerful and influential farmers is a bad program for 
war and for peace. Not only is it antidemocratic but 
it contributes far less to the military effort than a 
flexible program, one that takes account of the chang- 
ing crop necessities of war and the new knowledge of 
nutritional needs, of the requirements of soil conserva- 
tion, of the health and technical needs of the masses 
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of farm producers, of the advantages of co-operative 
and group effort toward increased production. 

It is not possible to separate a democratically oper- 
ated war program from a democratically conducted 
peace program. One of the most effective of all ways 
to combat inflation right now would be to -reduce 
marketing margins, to squeeze out unnecessary, waste- 
ful and exorbitant markups in cost of food between 
the time it leaves the farmer’s hand and the time it 
arrives in the housewife’s kitchen. Such a’streamlining 
of the distribution system would both add to farmers’ 
incomes and reduce the cost of living, thus combatting 
inflationary impulses at both ends of our economy. | 

Reformation of the marketing system is a step 
also toward .a peacetime economy of abundance. 
Every step taken now to make that system more 
efficient is a step that also would be needed after the 
war. The National Farmers Union, with its large and 
growing co-operative enterprises, is convinced that 
the co-operative way is the best, although not the only, 
way of improving the marketing system. Co-opera- 
tives seek to give farmers a larger share of the fruits 
of their labor, of course, but they also seek to add to 
the value of the consumers’ food dollar. In the co- 
operative the interests of producer and consumer join, 
for reduction of marketing costs tends to expand the 
market for the farmers’ products. Co-operatives 
already are playing a major part in the war effort. 
Their facilities and services should be expanded. 


VERSES 
I. Lay Thoughts 


No one but Jesus loves us now; 

For Jesus, or the reporters, still 

Are saying love, now love 

Your brothers as yourselves you love. 


You had better heed these words. 
If you do not heed these echoing words 
Asphywziation strangles you. 


II. Business Management 


Love is the source of trade; 

Not even profits now, no more, 
Not notes across the counter, cash 
Put down upon the barrelhead. 


Those were the easy days 
When gold fell ringing down 
On the fragrant barrelheads, — 
And the notes were shuffling in 
Smoothly behind the tills. 


me 


Exchange is not in cash, no more; 
It exists in taking thought, and thought 
Comes griping out of love. 


Pueies Putnam 


ARCHBISHOP AGLIPAY 


- Inspiration of Philippine Democracy 


4 . - By NYM WALES 


HEN “Gripsholm” refugees from the Philip- 

pines docked in New York. recently they 

_ brought news of a sugar shortage and of a 
strong guerrilla movement rising among the sugar 
workers of central Luzon led by Pedro Abad-Santos. 
This. may not mean a great deal unless one remem- 

_ bers that two million Filipinos were dependent upon 
the sugar trade with the United States, for 99% of 
the sugar exports of the Philippines was sold to us 
before Pearl Harbor—and sugar made up 60% of the 
Islands’ total exports. 

It means that the tremendous economic disloca- 
tion caused by suddenly breakiyg the ties between the 
United States and the Philippines has resulted in mass 
unemployment, and that destitute sugar workers are or- 
ganizing to drive out the Japanese. Pedro Abad-Santos 
led a strong agrarian movement in Pampanga Province 

_ before the war; his son can now lead a stronger one 
against the invaders. And one of the reasons why this 
will be strong is that a large proportion of these 
workers are “Aglipayanos.” 

An “Aglipayano” is a follower of the Philippine 
Independent Church, that rather amazing Protestant 
movement which rose spontaneously against Spanish 
rule and the Catholic Church and was the heart of 
the Philippine Revolution at the end of the last cen- 
tury. In a country where the all-powerful Spanish 
Catholic hierarchy was hardly more progressive than 
in the medieval era of Luther, Archbishop Gregorio 
Aglipay allied the church he founded with the Uni- 
tarians and later worked with Socialists and Com- 
munists. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the 
International Association of Liberal Churches, who 


wrote The Philippines Calling, called him a “gi- © 


gantic international figure.” 

_ When Aglipay died in Manila on Septembér 1, 
1940, there was a general comment among Americans 
in the Islands: “We made our big mistake here when 

_ we failed to support Aglipay.” They quoted Presi- 

dent Herbert Hoover’s statement on June 5, 1931: 

“I am not in favor of Philippine independence until 

such time as the Aglipayans in the Archipelago shall 

have increased considerably in numbers, because the 

Aglipayans, as free men, are the best bulwark of the 

liberal institutions implanted there by America, such 

as the separation of Church and State, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of assembly.” 

Yet the policy of the United States failed to give 
concrete support to Aglipay’s cause, though he repre- 

_ sented one of the strongest influences in the islands 

against the Fifth Columnists of Japan and of Franco. 

We were only waking up to his significance the week 

of his death, which coincided with a Fifth Column 

seare. Our High Commissioner had just been obliged 


to rebuke “two foreign consuls” (the Spanish and 
Italian) for their propaganda aétivities. The powerful 
Spanish and Filipino supporters of Franco were spread- 
ing effective Axis propaganda. Many of the ranking 
Filipinos were pro-Franco, and six million pesos had 
previously been sent to support Franco. The Agli- 
payans were strongly anti-Fascist, anti-Japanese, anti- 
Franco. 

On October 26, 1940, I attended a “Conference 
on Democracy and National Security” in Manila, at 
which Bishop de los Reyes, a leading Aglipayan, was 
active. The stress was all against the Spanish Falan- 
gists in the islands. “The Falanga Espanola aims to 
recover its old® glory for Spain, and that means re- 
covery of former colonies like the Philippines,” their 
handbill read. “Spanish Fascism is potentially the most 
dangerous in this country.” It also quoted with alarm 
a public statement by Silvestre Sancho, Rector of 
Santo Tomas University, that “The Philippines: is a 
Spanish Provincé.” Today these Falangists are co- 
operating with the Japanese, and go about their 
businesses freely in Manila. What will be done with 
them when this war is over? And what will our at- 
titude be toward such forces in the Philippines as the 
Independent Church? 

According to the last census the Independent 
Church numbered 1,600,000 followers, though the 
Archbishop himself told me he had two or three times 
that number, including the children of each family. 
Compared with this, there are only about 300,000 
Protestants. The Catholics number 11,000,000 and 
%,778 churches. What is of special importance about 
the Independent Church, however, is that it is actually 
a national movement. Its fourteen bishops have 
churches and followers in nearly all the provinces and 
large islands, including thousands of Igorot tribesmen, 
Mohammedan converts and even a few Chinese. It 
was originally a schism within the Catholic Church, 
which represented a native Protestant movement, but 
did not join with existing Protestant churches for 
several reasons. Only the Unitarians were liberal 
enough to suit Aglipay, and he considers his Church 
close to them. 

When I look back on the time I spent in the Philip- 
pines, and what has happened since, I realize what a 
truly inspirational figure Aglipay was and how he 
loomed over the heads of the politicos who ran the 
government with American support. He and his close 
friend, Pedro Abad-Santos, were certainly the most 
interesting and important individuals that I met there. 
I wish that I could pay adequate tribute to him in 
this brief article. 

Aglipay’s full life spanned eighty years of transi- 
tion and he was active in public affairs until a few 
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Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay (left center) in his “insur- 
recto” umform of Vicar General of the Insurgent Army 
of General Aguinaldo 


days before his death. In 1935 he was one of three 
candidates for the first Presidency of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. Although Manuel Quezon received 
694,390 votes and General Aguinaldg 178,390, it is 
significant that the Archbishop received 147,951 votes 
in spite of his advanced age and strongly liberal views. 

I became friends with Aglipay in 1938. He was a 
democratic Lincolnesque figure, of the people, and 
one.of the most charming persons I have ever met 
in any country. Tall and strong-lapking, in spite of 
his patriarchal white hair, his broad shoulders looked 
very straight in the ordinary American-style black 
serge suit he wore on the streets. He wore an ordinary 
collar and black string tie, and did not even carry a 
cane but briskly climbed up and down slippery stairs, 
laughing when anyone tried to assist him. We used to 
talk (through an interpreter for he spoke only Spanish 
and native dialects) about the Loyalists in Spain and 
about China’s war against Japan. He was 100% be- 
hind both. He wanted independence for the Philip- 
pines, but supported the Americans against the Japan- 
ese and reactionary Spanish. The importance of his 
attitude is not clear unless one remembers the powerful 


pro-Franco movement in the islands, the strong anti- . 


_Chinese sentiment, and the weak anti-Japanese feel- 
ing existing then. - 

Archbishop Aglipay took my husband and me in his 
car through several provinces of Luzon. This was 
during local elections and he made speeches in favor of 
the Popular Front and the Socialist candidates in 
Pampanga. He introduced us to his friend, Pedro 
Abad-Santos, the frail, bird-like Socialist leader of the 
agrarian movement, who later swung his following into 
the Communist grouping. 

Along the way we stopped at Aglipay’s churches 
and were invited to meals with his followers, all of 
whom seemed to worship their bishop with great 
devotion. It was interesting and significant to see the 
simple wooden buildings of the Independent Church, 
with their corrugated iron roofs, unadorned except by 
the cross, side by side with the huge medieval stone 
churches built hundreds of years ago by the Catholics. 
They looked like town meeting-houses in the United 
States—trying to hold their own against feudal for- 
tresses. (And many times the Catholic friars and 
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caciques have had to barricade themselves in the stone 
churches against the wrath of the peasantry.) 

The essential thing about Aglipay is that he repre- 
sented a strong undercurrent in Filipino life, native 
to the soil and without any foreign missionary sup- 
port. In fact, it is an his following that one finds 
the surviving ‘strain of the old revolution that was 
checked before its fulfillment. Still articulate among 
the mass, this old resentment smolders and keeps alive. 
This revolution was against the Spanish domination 
but especially against the Church as an oppressive 
landlord system, and against the caciques it protected. 
Later it was directed against the American occupa- 
tion. When I was in the Philippines, it showed. itself 
in sporadic outbursts among the agrarian tenantry, in 
labor troubles, and in a general struggle toward a 
democratic form of society. “Red Pampanga” where 
most of the troubles centered, was an Aglipayan 
stronghold. Aglipay’s followers are nearly all of the 
poor and dispossesssed classes. In the cities, his 
churches are in working-class districts. In the country, 
it is the poor peasants who support the Independent 
Church. 

Aglipay is one of the few national leaders of pure 
Filipino blood, for most Filipino leaders are mestizos. 
The name Aglipay is one of a dozen old native names. 
The majority of the people had no surnames when 
the Spanish christened them three hundred and fifty 
years ago. Born on May 8, 1860, in Batac, Ilocos Norte, 
to Pedro Aglipay and Victoria Labangan, the young 
Gregorio’s family was poor and hard working. When I 
asked him to tell me the story of his life, he said he used 
to take care of the family carabao like any half-naked 
peasant’s son, and that he seldom had good food to eat. 
Nevertheless the family sent their bright young son to 
school at San Juan de Letran, where he obtained the 
degree of bachelor of arts and philosophy. There he 
became friends with José Rizal, who was later to be- 
come the “Father of the Philippine Revolution.” He 
and Rizal lived together in the Intramuros in Manila, 
and one day, while they were practicing fencing, Rizal 
told him that he should become a priest, for the revo- 
lution would need religious leaders in the future. Gre- 
gorio emphatically refused, and José called him a: 
“fool.” This incident made him consider the matter, 
however, and he was ordained in 1889. ; 

In 1898, knowing his friendship with the insurrecto 
leaders, the Spanish Archbishop sent the young priest 
on a special mission to win Filipino support for the 
Spanish with promises of reform, in order to keep them - 
from joining Aguinaldo. Aglipay ended his mission by 
becoming Vicar-General of the Insurgent Army, for 
which Archbishop Nozeleda had him excommunicated. 
He was known as the “fighting priest,” and personally - 
led guerilla warfare against the American occupation. 

Aglipay and his followers at that time struggled — 
mainly to get rid of the Spanish friars and to put Fili- 
pinos into responsible Church positions, and Aglipay — 


_ continued to recognize the Vatican during the local 


controversy, until his final break which came in 1902. 
Compromise became impossible. The actual founding 
of the Philippine Independent Church was at a meet- | 
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, ing of the first labor union in the Phe pine: the Union 
- Obrera Democratica started by Don Isabelo de los 
| Reyes, another famous revolutionary who died in 1939, 
_ and whose son is now Bishop of the Maria Clara Agli- 
_ payan Church in Manila. At this meeting in 1902 the 
laborers voted to constitute themselves the nucleus of 
the Philippine Independent Church and Aglipay was 
elected Bishop. 

Filipmo clergy flocked to the new Independent 
Church, and peasant followers in the provinces spon- 
taneously took over the old church buildings. Governor 
William Howard Taft issued a proclamation that the 
churches were to be the property of those in peaceful 
_ possession thereof. He was sympathetic with the Agli- 
_ payans. Later on, however, in a famous lawsuit, 
Taft’s order was revoked by the Philippine Supreme 
Court, and the buildings returned to designated repre- 
sentatives of the Vatican. Americans were in a 
majority on the Supreme Court, and were blamed by 
the Aglipayans for failing to support their side of the 
case. ° 

“Originally all the Filipinos were with me 
told the writer, “rich and poor. Everyone hated the 
friars. Everyone wanted independence. Everyone felt 
oppressed by Spain and the greed of the Church. I 
would have won if the Americans had supported the 
principle of democracy and the peoples’ rights instead 
of throwing their weight on the side of the Catholic 
Church. And when I lost, the Americans lost with me, 
though they did not know it then. When we were 
turned out of the churches, which the people had 
built with their own free labor and rightfully owned, 
we had no money to establish new buildings quickly. 
The people went back to worship in the old buildings, 
and came under the influence of the priests again. The 
rich became traitors, and only the poor have been truly 
faithful to the Independent Church.” 

The breach between the two churches widened, 
and the Aglipayans came to represent the poor in 
their search for a religion that teaches equality and 
the economie brotherhood of man. Through his ex- 
periences, Aglipay turned more and more liberal. He 
told, me that he himself and most of his leaders did 
not believe in the divinity of Christ, but that his fol- 
lowers were free to believe as they wished. He rejected 
the saints of Catholicism and the Trinity, but kept 
some of the ceremonial forms, much as the Church of 
England in the early days. In his churches are a figure 
of Christ as the Supreme Teacher, and Mary, as the 
Mother, but not as the Virgin miracle. The Agli- 
payans believe in God and the rational interpretation 
of the Bible. The Church retains the Seven Sacra- 
ments of Catholicism in a revised form, but repudiates 
the idea of heaven, hell and purgatory. This seems 
incredible, in the Philippines, but Aglipay and two 
of his bishops assured me that the majority of their 
followers understand and believe in these liberal prin- 
ciples, and do not confuse the form with the content. 
Aglipay himself was a Mason. 

Instead of saints, the Aglipayan churches have stat- 
ues of the four great intellectual leaders of the Philip- 
pines, Rizal, Gomes, Burgos and Zamora, and of Boni- 
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facio, the revolutionary leader. Yet though Aglipay 
was an intense patriot and his church a glorification of 
“God and Country”, the phrase over the archway of 
his churches, he was very international-minded. He 
took me to see one of his churches in Manila and L 
was astounded to find on the walls pictures and small 
figures of Confucius, Lao Tzu, Socrates, Plato, Sun 
Yat-sen, Abraham Lincoln—and most incredible, a 
bronze plaque of Lenin! Beside the altar was a statue 
of the Balintawak Virgin in native plaid dress holding 
the hand of a bambino five or six years old, wearing 
little red trousers and carrying the Filipino flag! This 
was to symbolize the Philippine Revolution, when a 
heroine of Balintawak led the people of her province 
against the Spanish. 

Aglipay was a plain man of the plain people and 
he never betrayed them. Power often corrupts and 
age makes mockery of the early promises of youth, 
but to the end this religious leader adjusted himself 
to progressive ideas and changes as they came. . His 
real quality of greatness was that he never ceased 
to grow and devélop intellectually. 

In 1930 he received a good-will mission from the 
American Unitarian Association, and in 1931 went to 
the United States to visit its churches and attend its 
annual convention as guest of honor. Accompanied — 
by his youngest Bishop, de los Reyes (whom Aglipay 
appointed at the age of twenty-two) he _ travelled 
widely in the United States. 

Aglipay was always on the alert to uncover financial 
and political scandals of the Quezon administration 
and to demand “Social Justice” in the Philippines. 
With his last strength, he opposed the dictatorial 
powers granted to President Quezon and warned the 
Filipinos against any Fascist tendencies at home and 
the intrusion of unwholesome influences from abroad. 
In 1904 Aglipay had started the Republican Party, 
and although this became inactive, it was revived in 
1935 for the purpose of running Aglipay for President. 
When Quezon, not long before the Japanese attacked 
the Philippines, decided to cut down defense appro- 
priations, Aglipay demanded military training for all 
able-bodied Filipinos. 

What is to be the future of his Church? There 
is no doubt that it will play an increasingly important 
role in the historic crisis that now confronts the 
Philippines. Bishop Santiago Fonacier, one of the 
founders, was elected Obispo Maximo to succeed Agli- 
pay, and the young leaders are girding for the fray. 
When [I talked with youthful foreign-educated Bishop 
de los Reyes in Manila in 1940, he said emphatically: 

“We are not only going to stream-line the Philip- 
pine Independent Church, but we are going to show 
who are the real friends of democracy in the Philip- 
pines. By its competition our Church has already been 
the most important influence in forcing the Catholics 
to change and progress during past years, and we are 
going to continue the fight started by Archbishop 
Aglipay for all the things we believe in. He was a 
great radical, far ahead of the rest of his countrymen, 
and we shall not rest until all the Filipinos have caught 
up with his social knowledge and religious teachings.” 
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NOTES FROM THE DIARY 
OF A VILLAGE PARSON - 


By ARTHUR SCHOENFELDT 
Minister, First Parish Church, Unitarian, Kennebunk, Maine 


EN are concerned about religion and God, 
M otherwise they would not spend so much time 
trying to disprove them, or endeavor to place 
both in the limited confines of human definition and 
description. However, oftentimes a poet says in a line 
or two more to substantiate faith in God, than does 
the savant in all his volumes to disprove such faith. 
The English poet Cowper wrote: 
“There lives and works, 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God.” 

Men have found this sustaining power in the vast 
snow fields, in the deserts, on the prairies and on the 
- seas, in the forests, and in the deeds of their fellowmen. 
Though called the soul of God no two human descrip- 
tions of the experience are alike. Because this indi- 
vidual difference exists, it also affects the group idea of 
God. Environment and geography likewise have a 
bearing upon people, each influencing the theories ‘and 
the beliefs in and about God. 

People living in cities have less of the tranquil 
faith which is the portion of those who live in the 
country. The religion of the city man requires exact 
definitions, sharp distinctions, and positive assertions. 
The abiding trust and faith of the man of the country 
does not rest so much upon man made distinctions 
as it does upon an inner sense of being in tune with 
God. 

A man from the city and a man from the country 
generally will not be in agreement as to their concept 
of God. The city man often does not understand the 
revelations Nature makes to the man of the country. 
On the other hand the country man may not be 
acquainted with the sundry philosophies, and the 
wisdom of the scholars, and thus finds himself unable 
to speak capably of his deeper emotions. 

The formalism of worship, typical of cities, is partly 
due to confused wanderings in the labyrinth of intel- 
lectual searching without a corresponding experiential 
background. This sort of superficial browsing was, and 
is, condemned by the prophets who came from the soil. 
Isaiah thundered against it; and, Amos, Habbakuk and 
Haggai saw God in the workings and beauty of Nature. 

Jesus, son of poor people who were in direct touch 
with the soil, constantly felt the quiet power of Nature. 
His parables deal with sowing, harvesting, the humble 
facts about securing a living from the soil, and the 
simple pleasures of the poor. His teachings have the 
simplicity which have no other source than the ground, 
and firsthand knowledge and observation of Nature’s 
laws at work. a 

Let us set up a comparison of the daily activities 
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of the urbanite and the ruralite, that we may have a 
basis for our consideration and study. The city man, 
as a rule, arises at a later hour than his friend in the 
country. After gulping a hasty breakfast, he rushes to 
catch a train or trolley, or drive his own car in a 
procession of work-bound people. His office is in a 
building from whose walls echo the clang and turmoil 
of crowded streets. The combined noises of trucks, 
street cars, automobiles, gongs, whistles, bells hammer 
and beat upon his nerves. 

During office hours there is a feverish rush to attend 
to a multitude of tasks. Telephone bells jangle; 
buzzers sound imperative calls, and typewriters click 
and rattle. 

The city man has little time for searching con- 
templation of his spiritual self. He must, perforce, 
arrive at snap conclusions. His God, if he has one, is 
best described in carefully worded formal statements, 
just as his graphs and charts show the trend of his 
business affairs. The simple and natural spirituality 
of the bucolic person is insufficient to meet the city 
man’s needs. It is too slow for him, too quiet, and 
seemingly comes to no conclusion; this because there 
is so little time for contemplation. 

We now journey to the country where there are 
no hurrying throngs to dodge. It is morning. The 
men have risen at five o’clock. As they step out of 
the house dew-diamonds sparkle on an emerald carpet. 
The birds are giving a concert of unsurpassed beauty. 
The sunlight has transformed the cold brown land. 
Instinctively they turn to the East for a moment 
stirred by a strange and deep emotion. 

After chores are finished the men return to the 
house for breakfast. This meal is not a contest against 
time, but an honest ingestion of plenty of real food 
such as is demanded by healthy appetites. Breakfast 
over they disperse to their several tasks. In the fields 
there is abundant evidence of the wide variety of 
Nature’s lavish dispensation of life forms. Surrounded | 
by this phenomenon, and having some time for observa- 
tion and contemplation, ultimately they reach the 
point where the question arises “Why, Where, and How 
is all of this placed here?” The next step is God. — 

Ambition is not lacking here, and there is keen 
interest in politics, the market, and national and world 
affairs in general.. The nerve-wracking artificial social 
season of the city is absent. Harvest time, threshing, — 
and winter time are the social seasons in the country. 
The promise and proof of plenty, which mark the 
harvest time, release a deep spirit of thanksgiving in 
the human heart. Emotionally and spiritually those — 
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who dwell in the country are beyond theological defini- 
tion and sectarian speculation. 

According to environment and touch with the 
realities of life do men feel and worship. The many 
stories being told about the religious emotions expe- 


rienced by men in jeopardy of life substantiate this. 


The city man uses comparison, minute dissection of 
phrases and words, and the opinions of philosophers 
and scholars. The man in the country has a deeper 
experience, and in speaking about his faith and belief 
in God does so simply, using his acquaintance with 
Nature’s laws and wonders, and his own experiences. 
He uses less of the minute precision of the pedant and 
more of the human warmth that is his. 

So it comes about that these two groups of men 


and women cannot quite agree in their interpretations 


of religion; yet, both are right according to their lights. 
It would be well for those in the cities to become better 
acquainted with the fields, the woodlands, and the work 
of the farm. They should know about growing grains, 
fruits, and vegetables, and the care of animals, and 
above all else the need of a very wide variety of 
information, knowledge, and skills. 

Those who live in the country should not lose touch 
with informative books, music, and other means of 
keeping up with the thought of the world in its variety 
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Woodcut by F. Wenderoth Saunders. By permission of The Christian Science Monitor. 


and scope. Lest there be some misunderstanding here, 
please be reminded that I have firsthand information 
about the long hours, the work, and the plain drudgery 
of the farm. In the winter, at least, there is some time 
for reading, visiting, and mental and spiritual refresh- 
ment. 

From the writings of William Penn I quote, “The 
country life is to be preferred, for there we see the 
works of God; but in cities, little else but the works 
of men; and the one makes a better subject for our 
contemplation than the other. The country is the 
philosopher’s garden and library, in which he reads and 
contemplates the power, wisdom, and goodness of God.” 
Likewise Thomas Jefferson, very recently discovered 
by certain public officials but known to many of us 
throughout most of our days, supports Mr. Penn in 
these words: “Let the farmer forevermore be honored 
in his calling; for they who labor in the earth are the 
chosen people of God.” 

There is a City God and a Country God according 
to the interpretation of the person and his environment. 
Though described in differing terms he is the same God. 
When men truly round out their lives by work, thought, 
study, actual contact with the soil and growing things, 
and neighborly give and take in discussion and associa- 
tion, they find God. Not the God of things, but the 
God of Life. 
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CHECKING SOCIAL EROSION | 


_ 


IN RURAL AMERICA. 


Civilian Public Service Continues Rural Rehabilitation Work in North Dakota 


By R. OGDEN HANNAFORD 


F there is one great lesson to be learned from the 
| state of the world today, it is this: the success of 

a civilization depends on its ability to foresee and 
to forestall its potential crises before they attain the 
proportions of a catastrophe. While this fact is most 
evident right now in international relations, it is just 
as true of the less dramatic crisis facing the rural 
communities which form the real backbone of the 
nation. 

Soil erosion, drought and unfavorable commodity 
prices are not the only dangers facing the rural citizen, 
nor is it likely that these first three will be overcome 
until we show greater concern for a fourth factor, which 
may be called “social erosion.” It is evidenced by the 
constant flow of population from farms and rural 
towns into the metropolitan areas; this is not neces- 
sarily because cities are expanding, but because their 
birth rates are too low to maintain a _ constant 
population. a 

But no mere romanticizing about the virtues of 
country life will hold an ambitious youth on the land. 
He knows better. Let us recognize that there is vast 
room for improvement in rural life as it now exists, 
but let us also recognize that the rural community 
cannot always be expected to raise itself by its own 
bootstraps. Congress recognized this fact when it 
established the Buford-Trenton Irrigation project at 
the junction of the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers in 
western North Dakota. 

The project extends for fifteen miles along the north 
bank of the Missouri between the little towns of 
Buford and Trenton in Williams County. The region 


F..S. A. Photo 


Mechanized earth-moving machinery and “contributed 
labor” from the C.P.S. camp made it possible 
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is semiarid with a normal annual rainfall of fourteen 
inches, but in 1934 the drought was so extreme that 
four-fifths of the population of this county were on 
relief, and nearly all the livestock in the region was 
sent to slaughter because the alternative was starva- 
tion. Yet right across the river to the south the lower 
Yellowstone valley was by comparison a Garden of 
Eden, for about twenty-five years earlier the Bureau 
of Reclamation had constructed there a gravity irriga- 


tion system to water the valley bottom. Eventually . 


truck farming had flourished and a great refinery was 
built to process the sugar beets that the irrigated lands 
produced. 

This transformation, however, did not occur over- 
night. Bringing water on to the land was just a 
beginning. It would not flow over uneven ground, 
so the fields had to be made perfectly flat or, rather, 
perfectly graded to insure even distribution. How 
could a farmer afford to grade all his land, construct 
the necessary buildings and at the same time produce 
enough off the land to support a family? Experience 
has shown that he seldom could and that where a 
man is found prospering on irrigated land today it is 
often the result of the backbreaking labor and bank- 
ruptcy of several previous owners. 

The Buford-Trenton Project was planned by the 
Farm Security Administration to put irrigation farm- 
ing on a sound basis from the start. Almost 15,000 
acres of bottom land have been purchased by the 
Government to be put under intensive irrigation. This 
is being divided into 150 farm units of about 100 acres 
each. It was planned that each unit should have a 
five-room residence, a poultry house for 100 hens, and 
a small barn. Because of the current lumber shortage, 
however, the house plan has been cut down to two 


rooms and a basement, but provision is being made for 


the additional rooms to be added when materials are 
available again. These small farms will be supple- 


-mented with 5,000 acres of higher land for dry farming 


and still higher land for pasture, totaling 6,500 acres. 
All this Jand has been purchased in the name of the 
Buford-Trenton Mutual Aid Corporation which will be 


run as a co-operative by the farmers who finally settle — 


cn the project.. The question of who should be allowed 
to buy the farms is decided by a group called the 
Family Selection Committee whose job it is to see 
that the lands go to able and deserving families rather 
than to ‘speculators. 

Families living near by will be given preference 
because many of them live on farms too small to 


support a family on a dry-farming basis in a bad year. 
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Therefore when a man moves from a dry farm on to 


one of the irrigated farms, loans may be made if neces- 
sary to his old neighbors to enable them to buy up the 
vacant land to enlarge their own farms. 

The labor required to construct this project, which 
would: otherwise have been abandoned until after the 
war, is now being supplied (without cost to the project 
or to the Government) by the 150 men of the Civilian 
Public Service camp at Trenton sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Committee. All are con- 
scientious objectors assigned by Selective Service to 
work of national importance under civilian direction. 
On this job they work as surveyors, tractor operators, 
concrete workers, carpenters, electricians, mechanics, 


-and in the many other capacities required by such a 


diversified project. In addition to their regular work 
some of the men have found ways to participate in 
the community life of Trenton. A few men, working 
during the long evenings last summer, renovated the 
little Catholic mission church both inside and out. 
Another donates his services as mathematics and 
science teacher in the high school. Villagers are always 


welcome at the skating parties and moving picture 
shows put on by the camp and a special Christmas 
party was attended by sixty children. 

When Buford-Trenton is completed it will present 
quite a contrast to the older project across the river. 
The farsighted planning of the F. S. A., the efficiency 
of mechanized earth-moving machinery, and the avail- 
ability of so-called “contributed labor” make it possible 
for us to construct in advance almost the entire 
physical environment for an agrarian community. But 
is this going far enough? Is this really all we mear 
when we say “Thy kingdom come”? If such a project 
is a great gift to rural America, it certainly is an imper- 
sonal one. It is not enough that men of vision in a 
regional office should design such a project on paper, 
order it built, and then drop in for periodic inspections. 
“Social erosion” cannot be checked solely by the efforts 
of an expert from the outside. What is needed are a 
few men of vision who will share the daily life of the 
people of such a community and work as one of them. 
This is one example of the challenge that faces religion 
in rural America today. 


Enriching Our Sewices of Worship 


I WHAT Is A GOOD HYMN? 


By HENRY LELAND CLARKE 


bind together the participants not only with 

each other, but with kindred spirits of all places 
and times. Like the Roman Mass and the Anglican 
Prayer Book, our congregational hymns express this 
bond. The best hymns, lifting us not only out of our- 
selves, but out of our particular meeting house, are 
Hymns of All Souls, such as Old Hundredth, dear to 
our forebears and to all Protestants deriving from six- 
teenth-century Geneva; Veni Emmanuel, hymn of the 


\ N indispensible function of public worship is to 


’ Universal Church of our thirteenth-century ancestors; 


Ein’ Feste Burg ist Unser Gott, “Marseillaise of the 
Reformation” and now of the holy war our brother 
Christians are waging in Norway and in Germany 
itself; and St Anne (“O God, our help in ages past’), 
symbol of the fortitude and resistance of Britain in her 
hour of peril. 

Nor should we forget that the vast majority of 
those marching by our side in the fight for the brother- 


hood of man, while not Christian in name, are pro- _ 


foundly Christian in deed. Now that anti-Semitism 
is the cunning disguise of Anti-Christ, it is a splendid 
omen that the first of the Hymns of the Spirit, Yigdal, 
is a Jewish expression of the divine aspiration of all 
humanity. As we become acquainted with the music 
of the other United Nations we experience a wider 
sense of kinship than ever before. Already we recognize 
how closely the battle hymns of the Soviet and Chinese 
republics repeat the stirring message of our own. When 


we hear Koussevitzky conduct the Internationale or 
Paul Robeson sing Chee Lai, no less than when we sing 
the words of our own prophet, Frederick Hosmer, our 
faith is strengthened that the day of One World is at 
hand. 

These broad horizons contract miserably when we 
turn to the conventional hymns, and especially tunes, 
of the late nimeteenth century, a period during which 
the vitality of the church and its music was at the 
lowest ebb. It is not so much the “secularity” as the 
“churchiness” of hymns like “Jesus calls us” (Galilee) 
which militates against their survival. When a lead- 
ing authority writes that if this tune “should once 
escape from the hymnal, it might even become a 
wrecker of homes,” he is, I believe, unfair to the 
standards of secular life. Even in its own day (1887) 
any worldly musician would repudiate it as a sing- 
song application of harmonic formulas unthinkable 
outside the church. 

The test of a good hymn (as opposed to a com- 
fortable one) is not “Does this take me back to the good 
old days and separate me from this crooked genera- 
tion?” but rather, “Would I be willing to have this 
represent my faith anywhere, whether in a service of 
worship, in a religious scene of an artistic film, or in 
a ceremony of unity alongside the music of peoples 
of other religions and origins?” It is not the absence 
of secular suggestions, but the immanence of the uni- 
versal spirit which makes a hymn great. 
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While the New Hymn and Tune Book of 1914 has 
enough hymns and tunes of high quality to make 
the service “adequate,” churches which delay ‘in ob- 
taining Hymns of the Spirit are depriving their congre- 
gations of a richer spiritual experience in song. In 
addition to the familiar tunes—and all those of any 
wide currency have been retained—there is a wealth 
of other tunes which are at the same time more ancient 
and more enduring than many customarily sung. These 
include more chorales and selections from the earliest 
psalters, traditional church melodies, and European 
folk tunes. 

Since the times call for a morale of affirmation, 
those familiar tunes should be stressed which are of 
lasting strength, especially in services for young people, 
who must be girded for the strenuous, bright years 
that lie ahead. Examples known to all churches are 
“Awake, my soul, stretch ev’ry nerve” (Christmas) 
“Hail to the Lord’s Annointed” (Webb), “Now thank 
we all our God” (Nun Danket), “O come, all ye faith- 
ful” (Adeste Fideles), “Rise up, O men of God!” 
(Swabia), and “The spacious firament on high” (Crea- 
tion). In the same class are both words and music of 
the Unitarian hymns by Samuel Longfellow, “Light 
of Ages” (Austria) and “One holy Church” (St. 
Stephen) and by Hosmer, “From age to age” (Vulpius). 


Some of the finest old texts, however, might have - 


fallen by the wayside had not the editors of Hymns 
of the Spirit restored their power with more deeply 
moving tunes, for example, “Lord of all being” (Tran- 
sylvania), “Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire” (Wig- 
town), “Life of ages, richly pour’d” (Vienna), and 
“Marching with the heroes” (Gott der Vater). They 
also present certain hymns and tunes from the old 
book in happier combinations, such as “Behold a 
sower” (Ellacombe), “Father, let thy kingdom come” 
(Lubeck), and “O beautiful my country” (Passion 
Chorale, O Hawpt voll Blut). 

Still more important, the new hymn-book wins 
a victory over needless theological scruples in restoring 
the most meaningful texts (excluded from the old 
book) to their tunes, including “All hail the pow’r of 
Jesus’ name” (Coronation), “O sacred head, now 
wounded” (O Haupt voll Blut), “Joyful, joyful, we 
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adore thee” (Joy, arranged from Beethoven) and, no- 


‘tably, “O come,.O come, Emmanuel” (Vent Em- 
_ manuel). ; 


The most valuable additions in the new book are 
hymns which express the ever increasing recognition 
by the churches of their social responsibility. Some of 
these are now widely used, such as Chesterton’s “O 
God of earth and altar” (King’s Lynn), Clifford Bax’s 


“Turn back, O man” (Old 124th), Fosdick’s “God of — 


grace and God of glory” (Regent Square), Merrill’s” 


“Not alone for mighty empire” (In Babilone) and 
Lowell’s “Once to ev’ry man and nation (Ton-y-Botel). 
The last two are even more effective when sung to 
Haydn’s immortal Austria. (The present enthusiasm 
for T'on-y-Botel, origmating perhaps in the misappre- 
hension that it was a Welsh folk-song, seems scarcely 
justified in view of the sterotyped rhythm, which over- 
loads unimportant syllables with triplets. The melody 
of Austria no more belongs to Hitler than it did to the 
Kaiser, whose troops marched into battle singing it, as 
they also did the Netherlands Prayer of Thanksgiving. 
Both tunes were conceived in the love of liberty and 
remain the property of true patriots everywhere.) 

Contemporary Unitarians add greatly to the litera- 
ture of modern prophetic religion in hymns like J. 
H. Lathrop’s “Hosanna in the highest!” (St. Theo- 
dulph), Ham’s “Heir of all the waiting ages” (Picardy), 
and Trapp’s “Wonder still the world shall witness” (In 
Babilone). ' ; 

Unsurpassed though it is as a treasury of worship, 
the new hymn-book is lamentably weak in American 
tunes. Totally untapped is the great reservoir of 
American religious folk-song, including that practiced 
for generations by thousands of “shape-note” singers 
thoughout the South. Just as the influence of Cecil 
Sharp, rediscoverer of the folk-song of the British 
Isles, is felt in the hymnals now being published, that of 
his counterpart in the field of American religious folk- 
song, George Pullen Jackson, is beginning to assert 
itself. In her important article on “White Spirituals” 
(Modern Music, November-December, 1943), Mrs. 
Sidney Robertson Cowell reports that Dr. Jackson is 
now “setting machinery in motion for the return of the 
cld folk-hymns to the urban hymnals.” Let those 
who have already done such good work in furthering 
folk-songs of other lands now put their shoulders to 
Dr. Jackson’s wheel! 

Living American composers fare worse in the new 
hymn-book than in the old. Although it has words by 
twenty-eight Americans alive at the time of publica- 
tion, it has music by only one, Robert L. Sanders of 
Chicago. 
gest potentialities among musicians of the “free” 
churches which should be brought out, like those of 
their colleagues who contributed forty-eight good tunes 
to the new Protestant Episcopal hymnal. 

A competition for tunes, and perhaps for hymns 
as well, might be instituted through our pastors and 
particularly through our chaplains, since many talented 
young musicians are now in the armed forces, without 
the facilities for composition in larger forms, who might 
be inspired to “find out musical tunes.” ‘ 


Yet his three admirably direct tunes sug- — 
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PP eval Reli G. os Rural America 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
By J. ERNEST BRYANT 


Minister, Community Church, Swanville, Maine 


HAT is a rural Unitarian church like? I have 
\ been requested by the editor to draw a 


word picture of the Swanville Church, which 
happens to be the only rural Unitarian church with 
which I am familiar. And to what extent this picture 
will be accurate must of necessity be left to the reader’s 
imagination. All I can do is to report what I see. 
During the summer months, our church functions 
very much as any other Unitarian church. The Ladies’ 


_ Aid, Sunday School and young people’s organization 


are subject to the usual rhythm of ebb and flow. For 
a while we had a girl’s choir. The women bought 


_ material and made gowns for the girls, so that they 


were able to make an important contribution to our 
services of worship. Since Swanville has no high school, 
but sends its young people to Belfast, the problem of 
keeping a Sunday School and young people’s organiza- 
tion functioning presents more than the usual diffi- 
culties. 

A few years ago we were fortunate in receiving as a 
gift from the Dunkirk church their Hymn and Tune 
Books. Our congregation is made up of local and 
summer residents, with all shades of theological opin- 
ion, Or none at all. In the services and sermons there 
is an emphasis upon God and the mystical aspect of 
life that some Unitarians would deem unfortunate. 

The church is closed from Christmas until Easter, 
since Maine winters, distances from homes to church 
and gas rationing combine to discourage community 
gatherings of all kinds. 

As for the remainder of the year, since the mountain 


‘will not come to Mohammed, Mohammed goes to the 


mountain, or tries to. Faced with dwindling congrega- 
tions, we have tried to work along the line of the 
mobile unit. The nature of the terrain favors such 
operations. For one thing, farmers in this vicinity live 
and labor in what might be called a temple of nature. 
Swan Lake is surrounded with hills and tinged with 
sunsets; it is bordered by forests with winding streams. 
And all these unite to play a continuous prelude, and 
at times to issue invocations which even the most mud- 
minded farmer cannot ignore. So that one finds the 
groundwork all but finished, and minds in a fit mood 
for spiritual exhortation. 


_ The mobile pulpit in action might be illustrated by 


an experience which it was my privilege to share with 
“Bishop” Schoenfeldt on his only visit to our parish. 


I hastily called a meeting of the parish committee for 
* that afternoon. 


One member had cut oats a week 
before, but the weather had not yet permitted him to 
store them. His coming was, therefore, contingent 
upon the sun’s not shining. The sun did; and our 


the sheaves. We then called upon the chairman, and 
found him assisting a cow in the process of giving birth 
to a calf. That ordeal over, we joined his good wife at 
the house. Both husband and wife are natives of 
Scotland, and there followed a discussion of racial char- 
acteristics and possible racial co-operation such as will 
be needed in large numbers if the United Nations is to 
be anything more than a blueprint. 

In addition to the usual pastoral calls, I have for 
some years been a Community Committeeman, helping 
the A. A. A. to give lime and superphosphate to us 
farmers, in the hope that we might learn, and put into 
practice, better farming methods. This has meant 
calling upon every farmer in the community. And 
while I have never made these calls occasions for 
preaching, even sermonettes, I have discovered that 
certain emphases and turns can be given to ordinary 
conversation which tend to make more audible nature’s 
call to worship and more significant the work that the 
farmer is trying to do. 

Then there are funerals, which are usually well 
attended by farmers. Contrary to prevailing opinion, 
however, few are moved to do so by morbid curiosity. 
Farmers, when consulting me directly, have usually 
requested me to “preach the funeral sermon.” At first, 
this way of putting it seemed odd. But I remembered 
that it was Montaigne who said: “To study philosophy 
is to learn to die.” Farmers are so busy aiding the 
life process that they have little-time for reflecting upon 
death. And I have observed that a funeral service 
may bridge, for a moment, the gulf between time and 
eternity, and serve to strengthen one’s faith in the 
Eternal Goodness. 

A few years ago the need for a parish house became 
evident to some of us. And in line with a farmer’s 
tradition, the hearse house was split, widened and con- 
verted into a community house. Individual farmers 
donated lumber from their own wood lots, others gave 
their labor, so that the cash outlay was small. It is 
being used by all the organizations of the town. It 
houses a fairly respectable library, and awaits only 
adequate heating facilities to be used the year round. 


Swanville’s Community Church 
is a part of Maine’s familiar 
scene 


The only accurate yardstick thus far devised for 
measuring the work of a church, so far as I know, 
consists of memberships and budgets. Figures tell the 
final story. And judged on such a basis, a Unitarian 
church in a rural community would have to be written 
off as a noble experiment. I cannot, of course, speak 
for those with whom it has been my privilege to wor- 
ship and work. And as for myself, I am not unmindful 
of the fact that emphasis upon intangibles is sometimes 
made by those who feel most keenly the sting of defeat. 
Nevertheless, I must say that I have found adequate 
compensation for labor expended in the hope, if not 
the faith, that the riches that have come to me from 
some of these experiences may have been shared by the 
other fellow. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


By EARL C. DAVIS 
Minister, First Parish (Unitarian), Petersham, Mass. 


History, has searching implications. A village 

church is the product of an historic process. It 
inherits a great tradition, but it functions in the midst 
of a rapidly changing environment. What is its nature? 
‘What has it contributed to individuals and to the com- 
munity? What may it do to fulfill its mission in our 
time? There is no general formula, but experiences 
offer suggestions. 

First of all consider the name of a village church: 
“The First Congregational Parish in Hilltown, Unitar- 
ian.” The words are the stigmata on the body of its 
corporate life. They reveal its origin and its growth in 
and with the community where it was first gathered as 
“The Church of Christ in Hilltown.” We know that 
it is not the source of religion, but rather the channel 
through which people have sought to understand and 
interpret in terms of current life the religious thought 
and practise of the ages. We may not know much 
about “The Sovereignty of God” and we may be a 
little careless in our use of language, but we have 
learned much by living so close to the land. On our 
farms and in our gardens we have shared in the pro- 
ductive process of nature. We have learned that we 
live in the midst of powerful and constant forces. We 
have learned that we may work with them, and, to a 
small degree, may come to understand them, but that 
we cannot escape their exacting standards. Either by 
the way of education and training or by the “hard 
way” we know that “The Will’ of those forces must be 
discovered and obeyed or we perish. 

We meditate upon this exacting process of which 
human beings are at once products and transmitting 
agents—first the blade, then the ear, and then the 
fertile grain in the ear. Just how we may not know, 
but the fertile fruit of the past contains the promise 
of harvests to come. Somehow the village church— 
the buildings and all the imponderable associations— 
becomes both a symbol and the witness of a faith, 
imperfect and somewhat vague perhaps, that our 
human lives, even amid the wrecked harvest of a 
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[i title of a current book, We Cannot Escape 


tragic era, are the fertile seeds that promise the harvest 
of a better age to come. This irresistible momentum 
of human life, call it the spirit of God in the soul of 
man if you wish, registers in some human lives as a 
compelling conviction that has been the cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night in the long trek through 
history. : 

The primary function of the village church, as 
indeed of all churches, is to be aware of this quality in 
human life, to understand its meaning, to stimulate its 
development in the lives of persons and in the com- 
munity. This is the essential soul of a church, and it 
cannot be sacrificed for the advantages of the hour. 

How effectively village churches have done their 
work is a difficult thing to measure. On the whole the 
record is good. Changes are taking place. The natural 
boundaries of travel and communication that once 
made the village a fairly snug and isolated community 
are being obliterated. We not only feel the impact of 
the great currents of modern life, but we go forth to 
share in the hazards and adventures involved. The 
telephone, the automobile, the radio, moving pictures, 
the chain stores and the airplane have immeasurably 
enlarged the range and the interest of our lives. These 
great forces register in the village life in very intimate 
and personal ways. At the present moment their influ- 
ence is accentuated by the exigencies of the war. In 
addition to the imponderable changes that the war is 
producing we feel in a very intimate way the impact of 
these forces upon persons and homes: ten per cent of 
the population in service; forty names of men and 
women on the Honor Roll of one village church; almost 
every available man and woman at work in factories. 
“Lloyd was in the battle of Bougainville’; “Roger is 
in Italy”; “Horace sent a cable from England”; 
“Arthur is in Alaska”; “Charles received a D.S.C. in 
New Guinea”; “Herbert goes tomorrow’—members of 
the village church; they sang in the choir, went to the 
church school, danced at the socials. They are our 
boys—flesh of our flesh, spirit of our spirit. Not to be 
forgotten are our girls. We may not fully understand 
their restlessness. They miss “their boys,” their mates 
at ‘school, their partners in gay and rollicking dances, 
their companions in the village life. We may forget, I 
fear, that back of this restlessness, this waiting for 
letters at the village postoffice, are profound forces not 
to be treated lightly, but reverently and with deep 
understanding. When the question comes as to how 
effectively and by what methods a village church is 
meeting the demands of the day, and actually stirring 
to conviction an active faith in the worth and the 
universal significance of a human being, the answer is 
very difficult. A generation hence someone may be 
able to determine how wisely and devotedly the work 
is being done. The older people in the village church 
may be rolling along on the momentum of the past. 
These younger ones, boys and girls who are really 
carrying the burdens of the day, here in their anxiety, 
there in the turmoil of conflict, what are we actually 
saying to them—not in words, but in the spirit and 
reality of our lives? What in turn will they say to us? 

Of course the village church strives to maintain a 


; high siedata of publi worship; to take ae of 


/ 


} Dr. Robert Dexter and Dr. Charles Joy. 


_ every opportunity to provide for the healthy growth 
of the religious life of its children; to keep itself well 
informed in all matters belonging to its own life; to 
make its contribution to the community in which it 
lives; to reach out for fellowship with and a share in the 
mission of liberal religion in the world. There is no 
rule of thumb for all these organized efforts. Some 
of them have come into existence to meet a continued 
need. Others arise to satisfy a temporary necessity. 
They are the expressions of the vital processes of 
growing life. They should contain the seed of the 
better harvest. 

But do they? Perhaps hints come now and then 
as to what is going on deep in the minds of people 
concerning these matters of religious thought and prac- 
tise. Why do young people want to stand alone in 
the village church to be married by its minister? Why 
do they bring their children from distant cities to be 
christened? Why do boys who are going into the 
Marines and Navy shyly express a desire to become a 
member of the village church? The thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts. One suspects that here are 
the vital seeds of the great tradition planted in the 
good soil of youth. As ore gets the comeback from 


~ conducting services of public worship year in and year 


out, one cannot escape the conviction that here, 
whether in the great festival services like Christmas 
and Easter, or in the usual Sunday services, there is 
the vital seed of promise that lifts the life of the indi- 
vidual to the plane of its universal consecration. The 
integrity of individuals so touched, and a sense of the 
integrity of the family and domestic life, are the seeds 
of promise, even in a war-torn world. To this the 
village church bears witness. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


IS is the first of a series of monthly letters that 
Mr. Fritchman and I propose to exchange be- 
tween The Inquirer and The Christian Regis- 
ter. The Inquirer already has received from Mr. 
Fritchman the first of his letters and it will have ap- 
peared in The Inquirer long before this reaches The 
Christian. Register. In London, during the war, we 
have had a number of moving contacts with our 
American co-religionists. We have met and_ heard 
The meet- 
ings were not ordinary events for those who had the 
privilege. Through your representatives, engaged upon 
their magnificent work in Lisbon, we felt ourselves in 
touch with the living faith of our brethren in America. 
It is not too much to say that without effort, or 
thought of effort, Dr. Dexter and Dr. Joy each became 
one of us; and that was a splendid feeling; indeed 
it is only when thinking the matter over that one is 
conscious of any need to think of those two brethren 
as different from us! 
I have been moved too, as editor of The Inquirer, 
by my various contacts through the written word with 


_ Unitarians in America. It never ceases to be a strange 


wonder to me that although men can be separated by 
thousands of miles, grow up in a different environ- 
ment, never meet one another, yet suddenly through 
the written word they discover they have known one 
another from the beginning. If ever there were a proof 
of the universality of thought and feeling this is it. 
It places all differences in their right perspective. That 
American Unitarians and British Unitarians should be 
Unitarian, that is to say share like thoughts and feel- 
ings discovered in partial isolation from their fellows, 
is an extraordinary matter. “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth and you hear the sound thereof, but whence 
it cometh and whither it goeth no man knows.” 

Mr. Fritchman has probably shared with me the 
desire to make this unexpressed unity more real in 
conscious thought through new and effective contacts. 
We want to heal this world of ours. We want to join 
with those, close to us in spirit, in the healing. We 
want to create a world where the misunderstandings of 
space and the lost opportunities of human fellowship 
shall no longer mar all that is dearest and most precious 
to us. We desire to use every opportunity we can to 
know and understand. 

There are many great schemes abroad now for 
international fellowship and human betterment; they 
ean all be worked upon enthusiastically. But whilst 
we are working there is no reason why we should not 
cultivate at the same time the simple ordinary things 
of human fellowship; share our interests; learn the rich- 
ness of brotherhood through the universality of our 
particular religious experiences, and through the little 
things that flow from those greater ones. 

This letter is by way of introduction. I shall 
write alternate letters, one on general matters and one 
on Unitarian domestic matters. Like you in America 
we are wrestling with internal matters of reconstruc- 
tion in our own church life. We are preparing for the 
days when we shall have to seize the opportunity to 
rebuild and move forward with the help of those young 
men and women who will return from the forces. On 
this I will write in my next letter Greetings to all the 
readers of The Christian Register. 

E. G. Les 
Editor, The Inquirer (Unitarian), 
London, England 


The Register Recommends: 


MOVIES 
None Shall Escape (Columbia) with Marcia Hunt, 
Alexander Knox and Henry Travers. The theme 


of postwar trials appears with considerable 
eloquence. ; 
Destination Tokyo (Warner Brothers) with Cary 


* Grant and John Garfield. The first authoritative 
movie based on the submarine in this war. Social 
content: excellent. 


DRAMA 


Decision by Edward Chodorov. 
American Fascism. 


A fearless play on 
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“It Gilters Down from the Ton “4 


N a story by Peter B. Kyne, which was called to 

| my attention by a Unitarian schoolmaster, there 
is a remark by an army sergeant that has direct 

application to churches. “In the army, sir, the esprit 
de corps doesn’t bubble up from the bottom. It filters 
down from the top.” There are many ways in which 
a church is not “like a mighty army,” but in this 
respect at any rate the analogy holds good. In a church 
the esprit de corps, which includes the morale, the 
tone, and the effective driving energy, does filter down 
from the top; and unhappy is the lot of the parson 
who expects it to bubble up from the bottom. 

The best evidence of this may be found when, in 
some moment of doubt and discouragement, a minister 
lets his people know how he feels. The immediate 
effect is to spread his personal mood through his con- 
gregation. He has pulled down the flag, and everyone 
notices it. That flag should never come down, and the 
private griefs and grievances of the parson do not 
constitute an excuse for failure to keep it at the top 
of the mast. 

Of course, this is the ideal; and any minister comes 
short of the ideal sometimes. My point is that when 
he does pull the flag down he demonstrates beyond any 
question the importance of keeping it where it belongs, 
for it may take weeks of the hardest kind of work 
to atone for a,moment’s weakness. Esprit de corps 
is not restored quickly. The most important factor in 
the life of a church is in the hands of the minister, to 
have and to hold, for richer, for poorer, for better, for 
worse, in sickness and in health. This is the minister’s 
supreme responsibility. This is his charge to keep. 


The Educational Program 


Nowhere is this charge more certain, nor more 
rewarding, than in a minister’s relations with the chil- 
dren and young people of his parish. Let no parson 
try to excuse himself by saying that there are no 
children or young people in his church. If there are 
none—which is very seldom literally true—then it is 
his business to enlarge his parish. Somewhere, not very 
far away, in the country or in the city, there are plenty 
of children who need what a church has to give; and 
when they are found, they are the special care of the 
minister. This responsibility cannot be turned over to 
an assistant, or a so-called expert, or anyone else. It is 
the minister’s primary obligation. He may, to be sure, 
need help in organizing the right sort of program for 
them; and in this need he should make use of the very 
best and wisest people available. But it is his care 
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that counts for most. He should be the responsible 
head of the educational program of his church, not 
only for the children and young people but for the 
entire constituency of his parish, giving to the word 
“educational” its largest and richest meaning. Nothing 
less than this will meet the first obligation of the 
minister. 

Let me try to make this point more explicitly and 
more definitely. The minister of a parish church is, 
first of all, responsible for seeing to it that his church 
has an educational program. He may not possess the 
technical knowledge to formulate such a program, but 
then he is responsible for finding someone—or several 
people—who are competent to do it. A modern church 
without an educational .program just isn’t a modern 
church; and a minister who fails to accept the responsi- 
bility for formulating such a program, either directly 
or indirectly, is missing his greatest chance to serve his 
people—especially the youngsters, who need it most. 
There are no discouragements or difficulties or adverse 
combinations of circumstances that can excuse failure 
to meet this basic requirement. This flag must not 
come down, or a church is doomed; and if the minister 
pulls that flag down it is a sign of final surrender. 


A Church Whose Soul Is Flat 


This, I realize, is strong and uncompromising 
language; but I am utterly convinced that it is the 
truth, and that it is time to express it in the most 
vigorous fashion. Let me try to put it even more 
strongly. 

You will remember the stunning lines in Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s poem “Renascence”: 


“And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by.” 


Well, there are men whose souls are flat. No profession 
is wholly free of them, not even the ministry. And 
there are institutions whose souls are flat—even 
churches, in far too many cases. A church that doesn’t 
see the need for an educational program is a church 
whose soul is flat, and a parson who doesn’t see that 
it is his first responsibility to build an educational 
program for and with his church is a person whose soul 
is flat. We have too many of both, and the sky will 
cave in on them by and by—sooner rather than later, 
in a world like this. 

This flatness of soul, which is the deadliest blight of 
all forms of organized religion, is curable whenever a 


church or a minister catches the spirit that is at the - 


ev: \ 


~ heart of ale Stee inal philosophy and programs. 


 It’s-all about us, and it is perhaps the most exciting 
and reassuring evidence that humanity is still on the 


march forward. No community is without at least one 


person whose soul is on fire with the possibility that 


modern education proclaims as real and trustworthy, 


for the minister. 


_ and one such person can thrust back the sky that 


threatens the flat-souled. Find him, or her, in your 
own community—and the chances are that you will 
find more than one, perhaps more than one within 
your own church—and you will have made a start 
toward a new spiritual vitality. 


Let’s Be More Specific 


A minister should be the directing head of the 
educational program in his church. Just what does 
that mean? It means that he must take the lead 
both in formulating and in carrying out the program. 
He must “see to it” that “things get done.” His must 
be the initiative, the active and activating principle 
behind the whole enterprise. 

The details of the program will, of course, depend 
largely upon local conditions. The program must be 
adapted to the needs of the parish, to the needs of the 
community, and to the resources that are available. It 
should be a program for all ages and all groups. And 
it must be adopted with full realization that it will 
undoubtedly have to be changed at frequent intervals. 
Indeed, it ought to have a complete restudy and 
revision at least once in five years. The minister will 
not dictate the program, perhaps he will not even be 
the chief contributor to its creation; but he will be 
the mainspring of its achievement, and his judgment 
as the spiritual leader of the parish will have great 
authority whenever the spiritual interests of the people 
as a whole are involved. Writing out the program, 
after co-operative study by all who are concerned— 
parents, teachers, students—is essential, and in this 
final formulation of aims and proposed methods the 
minister will have again a leading part. But, in most 
cases, his share will be inconspicuous to the degree 
that his initiating leadership has been effective. When 
it is done, it will not be his work; but without him it 
would not have been done, nor would it have been 
so well done. 

In carrying out the program, the minister’s part 
will vary with his personal abilities and desires; but 
at a minimum he ought to share in the work to the 
extent that at some point he will directly touch the 
life of each individual—children, teachers, parents. 
Especially the worship element in the program should 


be his immediate responsibility, and in many cases at 


least part of the teacher-training. 


All this means, obviously, a tremendous lot of work 
Yes, that is inescapable—not only 
work directly in the making and carrying out of the 


_ program, but also hard work in keeping abreast of the 


times in the whole field of education. But the com- 


g pensations for such work | are beyond price. 


F. M. E. 


THE RIGHT TO SKILL 
“God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and 


wisdom.” Danret 1:17 


“All these trust to their hands: and every one is wise in 

his work ... they maintain the fabric of the world, and 

in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.” 
Ecctiestasticus 38:31, 34 


L. P. Jacks once wrote in defense of the right of 
every man to the mastery and exercise of skill. There 
is no human faculty more God-given. There is 
nothing so essential to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of civilization. It is through the employed skill 
of heart and hand and brain that we discover what a 
man really is. It is in the exercise of skill that a man 
becomes unself-conscious, at home and at peace with 
himself, the earth, his fellows and his God, and loses 
himself in the great process of growth and creation. 

Much could be written on the thwarted right to 
skill. To it Principal Jacks traced much of our crime. 
If men do not find ways to employ their skill crea- 
tively in the service of the community, it will break 
out in anti-social ways. In it also may be found one 
of the deep psychological causes of war. 

A sound religion and a sound society will therefore 
combine in cultivating the right to skill for every man. 
Whatever our field of endeavor, no matter how humble, 
skill can touch it with the fire of the gods, bring life 
and peace to our souls. It is the clue to our salvation, 
our personal wholeness, our organic union in society. 

Lesiiz T. Pennincton 
(From The Disciplines of Freedom, by Leslie T. Penning- 
ton. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1943.) 


WE EXPECT TO FIND HEAVEN 

We expect to find heaven, or the kingdom of God, 
in another world after we die. Reverently I hope that 
we shall. I believe that we shall. We expect that, as 
the world advances after one millennium or more; after 
the killing out of this pestilence; after the abatement 
of that cruelty; after the unlearning, by hard remedies, 
of such habits as tyranny, and priestcraft and avarice, 
and the methods of demagogues, the reign of Christ 
will come over this world, and the kingdom of heaven 
will be here. Reverently and bravely let us hold to 
that hope, and do our best to make it good. But do 
not let us be satisfied with these hopes. When we 
pray “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven,” we are not to wait for any such 
millennium’s end, or. any such heaven after death, for 
the answer to our prayer. That prayer is answered in 
every happy and true home where two or three of us 


’ are together in a Saviour’s spirit. Answered completely 


Heaven has no nobler gift. It has no 
It has no closer walk with God. 
Epwarp Everett Hate 
(From the sermon “Pilgrimages” in The World’s Great Ser- 
mons. New York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1943.) 
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and brimful! 
more perfect delights. 


Sally 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


college, I stayed for a couple of days at a house 

in New York, where there was everything money 
could buy; and among other pleasures provided for me 
was acquaintance with Sally. Sally is—or was— 
younger than some of you who read this; about thirteen, 
IT think. A delightful creature, with reddish curly hair, 
a few charming freckles on her nose, and a way of 
looking as if she is thinking of great sad things when 
really she isn’t. 

Early in the evening Sally was sitting on the hearth- 
rug, half playing with the dog and half talking to me, 
when Sally’s Mother came into the room, and said: 
“Sorry to interrupt; but, Sally, you really must get 
your homework done. Look at that pile of books! You 
must go and do it now.” The effect of this on Sally 
was extraordinary. Her face went a deep crimson— 
not a color that goes well with reddish hair. Leaping 
to her feet, she seized the books and flung them vio- 
lently across the room. A French Grammar knocked 
an ash tray to the floor, and an American History just 
missed me. And Sally yelled: “I hate to be interrupted; 
hate homework; hate everything; and I won’t do it!” 
She rushed from the room, and a few moments later we 
heard her bedroom door. slam far away upstairs. 

Sally’s Mother sighed and began to pick up the 
scattered books and things, and said to me: “What 
would you do with a child with a temper like that?” 
Being a minister, I suppose I ought to have said: “Why! 
Make her clear up the mess.” But when mothers ask 
questions of that kind, they really don’t want to hear 
an answer; so I kept quiet. 

Not until next afternoon did I see Sally again to 
speak to, and once more she was in her favorite place 
on the rug. Looking across at me with a most engaging 
smile, she said: “Did you ever know anybody get as 
mad as me?” I might have answered: “Any grammar 
in the homework tonight?” but I didn’t. And Sally 
went on: “I get mad quickly, but I never sulk. It does 
you good to burst out sometimes.” “Who says so?” I 
asked. “Oh, Cook always says so. Cook says it’s 
“much better to get mad than to be so good you can’t 
be anything else. It gets rid of the bad blood. Cook 
says you feel better when you’ve expressed yourself. 
Don’t you think so?” said Sally, tossing her curls. 

What I began to reply to Sally I'll tell you in a 
moment; but other thoughts flitted across my mind 
like planes in the sky. I thought: “How funny and 
out of date! Why, that’s the way people were talking 
twenty years ago—in fine parlors where they chattered 
without thinking, and in colleges where they ought to 
have known better. You no longer believed you had 
a soul; you weren’t sure you had a self; but you were 
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going to express it—like a baby who gets liold of a 
tube of paint and just squeezes it. 
go by just taking off all intelligent controls. It all 
became very messy and inartistic and unbeautiful. 
How very funny! For now it’s run down from college 
and parlor into the kitchen, and is bubbling up like 
slops from a choked drain.” And in my mind were 
also words written by one who was really speaking for 
all the others who would amount to anything: “This 
generation will contain fewer quitters, fewer: squealers, 
fewer players crying out to have: the rules of the game 
changed after the game is on, and no one so silly as to 
suppose there can be a game without rules.” 

“Don’t you think so?” Sally was saying. And I 
could only answer: “Oh, I don’t know that I do. It 
sounds a half-baked sort of thing to me, even though 
Cook did say it—like a doughnut without a hole. It’s 
all right to express yourself; a very good thing; but it’s 
sometimes difficult to be sure which is yourself and 
which is something you'll grow out of; and the best 
way to grow out of it is to climb on top of it, control 
it, not throw it all around the place.” 

Sally by that time was looking at me as if she was 
thinking something great and sad and wonderful; but 
I knew she wasn’t. I knew she was thinking: “All 
right! All right! You needn’t go on forever and ever.” 

So I stopped. 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
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United Nations Information O fice 


Many Greek boys in Egypt volunteer for the 
young Soldiers’ Company of the Royal Corps of sig- 
nallers, a training unit for boys approaching military 
age. [ 
English. After a month’s training in morse code, 


You let yourself ~ 


For a month or so they do P. T. and learn 


wireless set, line operating and switchboard operating — 


begin. In less than six months they. are fully qualified 
to do signals work at base. They do not go into 
fighting areas until older. . 
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“Smash Anti-Semitism’ Campaign 
Mr. Kenneth Leslie, editor of the Prot- 
estant, announced the formation of local 
vigilance committees among ministers 
“to be in constant stimulating touch with 
civil agencies whose function is the pro- 
tection of citizens and their children.” 
Speaking to more than a hundred Prot- 
estant ministers in Town Hall, New 
York City, Mr. Leslie expressed the need 
of united action against a growing racial- 
ism in this country and declared that our 
textbooks should be purged of prejudicial 
references to the Jews. As a result of the 
session a resolution was adopted that 
condemned anti-Semitism as Fascistic 
and unchristian, and deplored the hush- 
ing-up of outbreaks by calling them “the 
work of hoodlums.” ‘The attempt to 
whitewash the Christian Front elements 
in the New York Police Department was 
branded as sinister. Among those at- 
tending the meeting from the Unitarian 
churches were Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
Rev. George E. O’Dell, Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky, Rev. James W. McKnight, 
Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, Rev. W. Ellis 
Davies and Rev. Dale DeWitt. More 
than three thousand ministers have 
signed a statement on the issue. In Bos- 
ton, Cardinal O’Connell and Bishop Ox- 
nam of the Methodist Episcopal area 
office, representing the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, signed a joint state- 
ment saying: “Christian love extends to 
all men and does not ask their nation- 
ality, race or social position”; this 
statement brands all bigotry and dis- 
crimination as a violation of the Ameri- 
can tradition and Christian principles. 


“Six Battles for Peace” 


The United Christian Council for 
Democracy, with six major bodies partic- 
ipating, including the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, recently issued a 
battle call, declaring that “Unless the 
Fascist tendencies in our political and 
economic behavior can be checked and 
destroyed, we will win the war overseas 
only to subject ourselves to a modified 
form of Fascism at home.” Warning 
was sounded that inflation would destroy 
not only personality but the bases of a 
world community. Two steps were urged: 
(1) the passage of a genuine subsidies 
measure, and (2) an adequate program 
of taxation of not less than ten billion 
dollars. The office of the Council at 457 
West 123rd Street, New York City, will 
issue six monthly bulletins, which may be 
secured for discussion materials, on the 
following subjects: Stop Inflation; Secure 
Full Employment; Set Enterprise Free; 


' Destroy Cartels; Eliminate Discrimina- 


tion; and Extend Democracy. 


Methodist Crusade on World Order 


As a kind of manual, the Methodist 
Church issues A Primer of Action in 
which is outlined its “Crusade for a New 
World Order” the purpose of which is 
(1) to develop, clarify and mobilize the 
sentiment of the Church in favor of a 
righteous and lasting peace and a Chris- 
tian world; and (2) to bring that in- 
fluence to bear at the place where—and 
before—decisions are made. The cam- 
paign will issue literature for study, hold 
more than eighty mass meetings through- 
out the country, project a follow-up 
program, and culminate in a great 
Consecration Day on Sunday, March 26. 
As an integral part of the crusade headed 
by the Bishops, there is a Board of Lay 
Activities, not only to assist in the edu- 
cational and inspirational phases but to 
promote letter writing to congressmen 
and other authorities. The “platform” 
declares that we must choose between 
international collaboration and isolation- 
ism. “As Christians,’ it insists, “we 
reject isolationism because it subordi- 
nates the welfare of the world to national 
interests. Jesus Christ is the Savior of 
the world. And the world is our parish.” 


Russia and Western Democracies 


Information Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches reports a study of 
changes of policy within the Soviet 
Union, and points out that an under- 
standing will not be achieved by com- 
parison with Western “liberal” institu- 
tions which combine capitalist enterprise 
with political democracy. Rather, the 
key is found in “the constant concern for 
the historical situation.” This principle 
is expressed in Stalin’s statement, “I am 
still an atheist but the situation may 
change.” The changes of attitude toward 
the Church are but the latest link in a 
long chain of developments reaching 
back as far as 1936, proving that these 
changes are not due to the war. They 
include the restoration of civil rights to 
the clergy, abolition of tests penalizing 
Church members who would join the 
army, the release of Roman Catholic 
priests from prison camps, the freedom 
of Polish regiments to have Catholic 
chaplains, the elimination of attacks 
against religion in the school books, the 
removal of blashphemous films and plays, 
the unseating of Dimitrov, the atheist, 
from the broadcasting staff, the manufac- 
ture of religious objects, the restoration 
of the universal Sunday, enabling laws 
that provide for religious festivals, the 
use of the phrase “the role of religion,” 
and the suspension of the publications of 
the Godless Union. The religious free- 
dom does not extend to permitting 


CHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


propaganda or religious education of 
children under eighteen, or to all kinds 
of parish activities, but is restricted to 
worship in the churches. On the subject 
of the essentials of peaceful and enduring 
relations with Russia, Professors Childs 
and Counts are quoted as insisting upon 
such essentials as: equality of treatment 
for all races and peoples; recognition 
of national self-interest; reconciliation 
among all peoples, including the defeated; 
cultural pluralism, recognizing of political 
and economic diversity; the release of 
the creative energies of all peoples; and 
the establishment of machinery for the 
continuous review and readjustment of 
all conditions established by the peace. 
But the surest ground upon which to 
deal with the realistic Russian leadership 
is the discovery and development of mu- 
tual interests, 


Missions in Latin America 


According to an interview by the As- 
sociated Church Press with George P. 
Howard, Evangelist to the cultured 
classes of Latin America, working under 
the Committee of Co-operation in 


“Latin America, the Protestant teachers 


and missionaries among these Roman 
Catholic peoples are regarded as repre- 
sentatives of a new American solidarity. 
The work has not stirred up trouble nor 
caused difficulties; rather, the: variety of 
preaching and services, the interest in 
human welfare, the expert teaching 
methods have been quite impressive. The 
chief anxiety is the apparent policy of 
the United States government to rein- 
force the political powers of the Catholic 
church, resulting in the strengthening of 
dictatorship on our continent. Dr. Luis 
Alberto Sanchez of Peru summarizes the 
matter of good relations as_ follows: 
“Faith is not created nor strengthened by 
external methods: it is an intimate, un- 
settling process, developed by necessity, 
by living in the open spaces, in contact 
with other people and ideas. The worst 
prescription is a prescription. We must 
be free to determine at least, our meta- 
physical destiny.” 


Trends in Church Membership 


Benson Y. Landis has just issued an 
analysis of church membership between 
1926 and 1942: total increase 25 per 
cent as compared to population increase 
of 14 per cent. Of the bodies under 50,- 
000, one third decreased, with two thirds 
increasing. The 43 churches having over 
50,000 increased exactly at the rate of 
Catholic gains—23 per cent. An in- 
crease of 165 per cent was reported by 
5 bodies of over 50,000. Unitarian gain: 
24 per cent. AGN. Ks. 
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“SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


OUR EUROPEAN COMMISSIONER ARRIVES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Executive Di- 
rector of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee and, since 1942, Acting European 
‘Commissioner, arrived in New York on 
February 10 by clipper from Lisbon. 
This is his first visit to the United 
States in over a year and a half. 

While in this country, Dr. Dexter will 
present the firsthand review of refugee 
conditions to the Service Committee and 
to as wide an audience of our friends and 
supporters as his time will allow. He 
will also be able to take part in the im- 
portant conferences, both at Committee 
headquarters and in New York and 
Washington, at which plans are being 
formulated in co-operation with govern- 
ment organizations and other private 
agencies, to facilitate the vast problems 
‘of relief and rehabilitation that will be 
faced as the nations of Europe are freed 
from Nazi oppression. 

Since the fall of 1942, Dr. Dexter, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Dexter, has been in 
‘charge of the Lisbon office. Lisbon is 
the last port of freedom in Europe and 
for this reason the strategic position of 
the Service Committee’s headquarters 
there cannot be overemphasized in the 
work of refugee relief. Dr. and Mrs, 
Dexter have come to be known to hun- 
dreds of refugees as the personification 
of what was often their only friendly 
contact with the outside world, their 
hope of freedom from death and terror, 
literally sometimes their last chance to 
escape to a new life of liberty and use- 
fulness. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dexter were in Europe 
previously for seven months in the 
winter of 1941 and 1942, where Dr, 
Dexter directed activities in Portugal and 
England. In the summer of 1942, he 
spent some time in England making a 
firsthand survey of the service problems 
facing the Unitarian churches there, 
especially in the blitz areas. 

Dr. Dexter first went to Europe under 
Unitarian auspices as head of the Com- 
mission for Service in Czechoslovakia in 
1938, and was decorated by the Czech 
Government in Exile for his work with 
Czech refugees at that time. The Uni- 
tarian group was one of the first Amer- 
ican relief organizations to assist these 
first refugees to flee Nazi oppression. In 
1940, Dr. and Mrs. Dexter again went 
to Europe for three months to survey 
the refugee needs and to draw up a blue- 
print for the formation of the Unitarian 
Service Committee and its operations. At 
this time, Dr. Dexter visited thirteen 
countries and was instrumental in the 
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release of fifteen hundred prisoners in 
Hungary. 

Dr. Dexter has had special training 
and experience for many years in the field 
of relief and rehabilitation. As secretary 
of the Montreal (Canada) Charity Or- 
ganization Society, he spent three 
months in Halifax, Nova Scotia, at the 
time of the-great disaster there, work- 
ing with the Red Cross. Following this 
he was field representative of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross military relief department 
with the rank of major. 

Before the war, he represented the 


American Unitarian Association in a trip 


to Hungary and Rumania when he was 
in close touch with the difficult minority 
situations. He has always been inter- 
ested in international affairs and at- 
tended many sessions of the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations in 
Geneva in 1933. In 1934 he spent some 
time in Germany, studying the situation 
under the Nazi regime. 

In 1926, he -was one of forty or fifty 
university professors sent to the Hague 
and Germany by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. Previously he had studied the 
coal situation in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, the textile industry in both the 
North and South, and also unemploy- 
ment insurance as carried out in England 
and Germany. He has written several 
books on such social questions. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, in charge of 

European headquarters in Lisbon, 

who is in this country for the first 
time in over a year and a half 


A graduate of Brown University, Dr. 
Dexter was for ten years a social worker 
in the United States and Canada and 
taught social and political science at 
Skidmore College and Clark University. 
His first duties for the American Uni- 
tarian Association were as head of their 
social relations work some years before 
the inception of the present Service Com- 
mittee. 


REFUGEE CONDITIONS 
IN SPAIN 


The approximately twelve to eighteen 
thousand refugees in Spain present, in 
miniature, many of the problems that 
will be met on so colossal a scale at the 
close of the war. Fleeing from occupied 
Europe, most of the men and women 
who have sought haven in Spain are 
without money or identifying papers and 
with only the clothing on their backs. 

The refugee relief office in Madrid is 
carried on by the American Representa- 
tion of Relief Agencies in Spain, in 
which the American Jewish Joint Distrib- 
ution Committee, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Brethren Service 
Committee and the Unitarian Service 
Committee co-operate. To this office, 
established in January, 1943, under the 
able direction of David Blickenstaff, 
come men and women of every European 
nationality, with the tragedy of cruel 
and bitter experience reflected in faces 
old beyond their years. The service ren- 
dered the refugees is not to be measured 
in statistics, for it seeks to restore free- 
dom to those who are without a country 
and who for long years have been de- 
prived of every human dignity. 

Ignorant of the laws of the country in 
which they have sought refuge, they in- 
evitably become involved in infractions 
of regulations originally designed to 
handle other situations. The first un- 
happy stopping place of these harried 
newcomers is the prison or internment 
camp. 

The primary concern of the relief work 
is arrangements for their release and 
their departure from Spain. The relief 
office especially acts as representative for 
those individuals who are “stateless” and 
who do not have the opportunities for 
appealing to their diplomatic representa- 
tives that are available to other, more 
fortunate peoples. 

About two thousand of the unwelcome 
visitors now in Spain are these state- 
less persons. This group includes na- 
tionals of occupied countries who have 


no representative in Spain, or those who _ 


reject their legal nationality and do not 
wish, or dare, to place themselves at 
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represent their country of origin, or most 
tragic of all, those who have been de- 
prived of their nationality because of 
racial laws.- In other words, this desig- 
nation of “stateless” applies not only to 
those of Jewish blood whose citizenship 
has been repudiated by the Nazi coun- 
tries but also to political refugees who 


dare not apply to their respective em- 


bassies for help. 


To effect release of internees from 
“prisons and internment camps, it is nec- 
essary for some organization or govern- 
mental agency to visit the camp, make 
all the necessary arrangements and as- 
sume all responsibility for their depart- 
ure from Spain. As has been said, it is 
the special concern of the Madrid relief 
office to act for the stateless in this ca- 
pacity. About a thousand such people 
have been liberated by the office since 
January, 1943. Release from camp is 
granted only to facilitate departure 
from Spain and such departure is then 
obligatory. 

The men who must wait in camp for 
release and liberation need much in the 
way of assistance, such as financial aid 
for food, help in re-establishing touch 
with friends and relations, in getting the 
necessary’ documents together, or in 
dealing with officials regarding visas and 
so on. The refugee who is released to 
emigrate needs emergency assistance for 
lodging while he waits, for much needed 
medical and dental care, for essential 
clothing, his own often being in rags. 


The emigration of a _ considerable 
number of families to Palestine from 
both Spain and Portugal was successfully 
accomplished early this year. The liner 
“Nyassa,” the first Portuguese passenger 
vessel on a trans-Mediterranean voyage 
since the war began, left Portugal Janu- 
ary 23 with 180 Jewish refugees, going 
to Palestine. The boat also stopped in 
Spain to take on over five hundred more 
refugees, uprooted people who are look- 
ing forward hopefully to the opportunity 
of starting life afresh. 


MR. NOEL FIELD REPORTS 
FROM SWITZERLAND 


Mr. Noel Field is director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee office in 
Geneva. It will be remembered that Mr. 
and Mrs. Field were formerly in charge 
of the Committee’s medical service in 
Marseilles and escaped to Switzerland 
just before the Germans seized what had 
been unoccupied France. 

Thousands of refugees have fled to 
neutral Switzerland in the last year and 
Mr. and Mrs. Field have been working 
indefatigably to aid these war victims, 
many of whom have been held for years 


_ in internment camps or prisons in the 


surrounding Axis-controlled countries. 


the disposition of the authorities who 


The following report, which has just 
come from our Geneva headquarters, 
shows vividly the serious condition of 
these refugees who have escaped into 
Switzerland by toiling over the moun- 
tains; it also outlines the important plans 
Mr. Field is making for their assistance 
and rehabilitation. The report is as 
follows: 

New refugees come into Switzerland at 
the rate of between ninety and a hundred 
a night, almost all of them over the 
Italian border, other borders being vir- 
tually hermetically sealed. These newly 
arrived refugees are spread over some 
fifty-two internment camps. 


The largest number is, of course, 
Italian, mostly at present in the Tessin 
camp. There are, however, a great many 
Yugoslavs and a surprising number of 
Greeks. The French also supply a large 
group. ‘The percentage of Jews is very 
high; even among the Italians, they ap- 
pear to constitute the great majority. 


Most of the refugees coming in since 
last summer are military—about twenty 
thousand former soldiers—and, there- 
fore, fall outside our job. The recently 
arrived civilian refugees number about 
six thousand. This figure is derived 
from the population of the temporary 
camps, since the great majority are still 
in these camps. 

The temporary camps are under mili- 
tary control although the mmates are 
civilian refugees, just as in the labor 
camps. In these camps are to be found 
about 90 per cent of the recently arrived, 
since all refugees, with few exceptions, 
have to pass from several weeks to sev- 
eral months in these camps before being 
transferred to labor camps, homes or 
elsewhere. 

In our work, we make a clear distinc- 
tion between refugees in the camps and 
those at liberty. Help in the camps 
can be carried on only with the official 
sanction and co-operation of the Swiss 
authorities. With free refugees, we have 
the opportunity of acting more directly. 

To facilitate this work with refugees 
at liberty Mr. Field has consulted with 
the authorities in some detail. He learned 
from them, and this report has been 
confirmed from private sources, that the 
greatest problem is that of clothing and 
shoes. The former influx of refugees 
from France seems, for one reason or 
another, to have come over the moun- 
tains better clad and shod, whereas thou- 
sands from the south arrive literally in 
tatters and with torn shoes or barefoot. 

The Swiss authorities declare that the 
problem here is not one of money as 
much as of supplies. The Army has 
supplied all it can spare and the ration 
system makes private purchases im- 
possible. The Swiss Red Cross, in a 
recent drive, collected all the worn 
clothing there was to be had. This col- 
lection produced mainly women’s cloth- 
ing, moreover, and the crying need today 
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is for men’s overcoats, suits, underwear 
and shoes. Leather soles are not to be 
thought of, in any case. 

It has been suggested by the author- 
ities that we buy cloth and leather in 
America and send it over, via the Inter- 
national Red Cross, subject to all due 
guarantees. The raw materials could 
then be made into clothing and shoes 
for the refugees. However, anything 
sent over now from America would at 
best not arrive for several months, and 
would be too late for winter use this 
year when there is such need. 


On the other hand, a long-delayed 
shipment of Quaker clothing recently ar- 
rived, but the Quakers lacked the funds 
to handle the distribution. Since we 
lacked clothing and the Quakers lacked 
funds, it seemed the logical solution for 
us to combine efforts, whereby we should 
take over part or all the costs of distribu- 
tion and get part of the clothing for our 
“recently arrived.” This happy ar- 
rangement has now been made, 


The inventory of this stock will doubt- 
less show that clothing received is lack- 
ing in many essential items such as warm 
stockings, underwear, etc. Many of these 
things can still be purchased in Switzer- 
land, being unrationed. So it will be 
part of our task to complete the Quaker 
stocks with such goods as can still be 
bought. 

This is the only way of helping soon 
enough for it to be of any use this winter. 
It will be very fine for us to work with 
the Quakers in the distribution of cloth- 
ing as they have had much valuable ex- 
perience in this line whereas our Swiss 
directors still have to learn about it. 

Aside from clothing, other aspects of 
direct material relief assume less urgency, 
though also of importance. Cash 
help for the neediest or, better still, aid 
in kind and supplementary food stuffs 
are always needed. In supplying cul- 
tural needs to intellectuals—since main- 
tenance of morale is of the greatest im- 
portance—we will have, of course, the 
co-operation of the Y.M.C.A. 

Another task is that of liberations. 
While most refugees find it almost im- 
possible to overcome the restrictive 
regulations, in the early days of the 
Italian influx many Italians were lib- 
erated. And as sympathy was readily 
converted into action, many more were 
taken into private homes. The need 
now is to give such families who take 
in refugees a monthly allowance towards 
the expenses. Other refugees, especially 
intellectuals, can get permission to live 
in pensions or by themselves if they can 
get help in paying for it. 

One of Mr. Field’s ideas is to attempt 
to get group liberations for people to 
live, if not in the same building, at 
least in the same small community, with 
social centers and social workers to look 
out for their needs. All this, however, 
is of course planning for the future. 
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BROWSING WITH. BOOKS: 


EDITED BY ALFRED ‘RODMAN 


The Way 

The Beginning of Christianity. By 
Cuarence T. Craig. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $2.75. 


General books on the New Testament 
can be classified as either New Testament 
Introduction, New Testament History, or 
New Testament Theology. This one be- 
longs in the second class, while contain- 
ing a little of the first and much of the 
third. Again, such books can be divided 
as to their attitude to the religious unity 
of the New Testament. Thus two con- 
temporary books are entitled respectively 
One Lord, One Faith, and The Varieties 
of New. Testament Religion. Professor 
Craig emphasizes continuity and devel- 

opment, thus combining both approaches. 
This is because he recognizes in Chris- 
tianity not a scheme of thought, nor “a 
faith once for all given,” but an historical 
sequence, a “Way.” “In no other reli- 
gion,” he says, “does a series of historical 
events occupy so prominent a place... . 
Christianity can never be reduced to one 
abstract idea or series of ideas. Belief 
in God did not arise through systematic 
attempts by philosophers to explain the 
universe, but through the living experi- 
ence of prophetic men. . . A crucial se- 
quence of events will portray the es- 
sential nature of the Christian faith. . 
Only a historical approach can set forth 
the real genius of Christianity. . . The 
revelation of God is in life, not a book 

. The New Testament is the record 
of events in which those people whom we 
know as Christians have found a unique 
revelation of God. . . We shall go on to 
try to understand what these events 
meant to the early Christians them- 
selves.” 

These short sentences, selected by the 
publishers from the opening pages, ex- 
plain the purpose of the book. They 
are also a sample of the lapidary and 
lucid style of the whole. The author is 
very happy in his ability in condensa- 
tion and epigram. Here are a few later 
examples: “The early Christians did 
not believe in the resurrection of Christ 
because they could not find his dead 
body. They believed because they did 
find a living Christ.” (p.135.) “Modern 
psychologists have drawn elaborate pic- 
tures of Paul’s periodic depressions, but 
these belong to our modern apocrypha.” 
(p.158.) ‘Paul’s conversion did not 
mean the changing of a bad man into a 
good man.” (p.163.) “The two spheres 
of conduct which are most difficult to 
bring under the control of Christian 
ideals are the fields of sex and of prop- 
erty,’ (p.240.) In the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews “Christianity is the best religion 
because it is better than the next best” 
(p. 286.) and “the stress was laid on 
what Christ did for men, not on what 
he said to them.” 


The book is well organized. Each 
chapter is subdivided into half a dozen 
sections (on the average), for each of 
which specific source readings are given. 
References are sparingly given, and the 
Scripture is incorporated rather than 
quoted. Except for a “brief selected 
bibliography for students dependent on 
the English Bible” of eighty titles, there 
is only one reference to a modern 
scholar! There is not one footnote!! Yet 
only the scholar will recognize the omni- 
present evidence of the author’s regard 
for scholarly studies. Controversial 
questions are rarely posed. It is sur- 
prising how little difference they really 
make in such a survey. 


The book’s subject matter is prac- 
tically coterminous with the New Testa- 
ment itself, though it treats II Peter as 
far outside and I Clement and even the 
Didache as inside “the historical period 
covered by this survey.” It may be rec- 
ommended for its inclusiveness and its 
adaptability for continuous reading, or 
for daily or weekly study by those who 
want a simple, clear, untechnical but 


‘well weighed presentation of the begin- 


nings of Christianity. 
Henry J. Cappury 


“The Sword of the Lord” 


The War Against God. Edited by Cari 
Carmer. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.75. 

The title-is somewhat misleading. Only 
the first sixty pages of this book deal 
with the systematic attack on religion 
now being carried on by the Axis powers. 
Of the sincerity of their purpose, and the 
ruthless methods employed by them in 
furthering it, there can be no doubt. To 
provide information about what they are 
doing, the cruelty and savagery with 
which the Germans and Japanese are en- 
forcing the worst persecution of Chris- 
tianity in the past nineteen centuries, the 
entire book might well have been de- 
voted. Instead, the balance of its pages 
are given to. personal testimonies of 
Christian ideals, and of the basic aims of 
this global conflict, by a variety of lead- 
ers of modern thought. Some of these 
testimonies are inspiring. Others are 
conventional. There are some examina- 
tions of pacifism which are searching and 
worth while. Particularly impressive are 


HUSSEY 


“the statements of Henry Sloane Coffin, 


Vice-President Wallace, Pearl Buck, and 


‘Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The collection 


closes with a sermon by Lynn Harold 
Hough, which is more striking for its 
literary quality than for its Christianity. 
Although Unitarian ministers will resent. 
the flavour of orthodox theology in some 
of.the utterances presented, they will 
find not a little good sermon material be- 
tween the covers of this book. 


A. R. H. 
Rich the Treasure 
The Triumph of Life. Edited By 
Horace Grecory. New York: The 


Viking Press, Inc. $2.50. 


Horace Gregory, an English poet now 
resident in this country, is a member of 
the English Faculty at Sarah Lawrence 
College. Sensing the widespread need 
for comfort by those to whom wartime 
has brought anxiety, loneliness, bereave- 
ment, he has produced what amounts to 
a breviary of faith; his anthology con- 
tains a rich collection of verse, assem- 
bled from a throng of writers, British 
and American, both classic and contem- 
porary. Its contents include the entire 
text of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, as 
well as less known works like Dr. John- 
son’s The Vanity Of Human Wishes, and 
Dean Swift’s savage elegy on himself. 
Here are, indeed, “Infinite riches in a 
little room.” In this compact volume, 
small enough to slip into your pocket, 
ministers will find an abundance of val- 
uable material. The lay reader, also, will 
welcome it for the varied wealth of reli- 
gious inspiration thus brought within 
his reach. 


A. R. H. 


Go Forward! 


The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. By 
Frep G. Brarron. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. + $2.75. 

Dr Bratton is both a preacher and a 
professor, with sound academiec~ back- 
ground anda broad outlook. In this 
readable and instructive book of mod- 
erate size he sketches a succession of 
outstanding individuals and move- 
ments of thought, between Origen in 
the opening years of the third century 
to our present time, as representatives 
of the liberal point of view. He is 


an ardent advocate of liberalism, which 


he correctly defines as freedom of the 
individual, free press, free speech, con- 
stitutional government, tolerance, the 
scientific spirit of inquiry, the rational 


‘ 


forth. However, in 


outlook, social reform, popular educa- 


tion, a relativistic philosophy, and an 
ethico-social religion, 
Unitarians should read this book, both 
to find “their place in the stream of 
thought he describes, and as a warning 
‘against too great self-complacency. In 
general they will find themselves in 
hearty accord with his views, though 


they will hardly accept his statement— 


somewhat qualified later on—that when 
Unitarianism “became denominationally 
conscious it atrophied and ceased to 
create.” Many of us believe that we 
are still a creative force in liberalism, if 
less conspicuously so than a hundred 
years ago, in which period he gives us 
high praise. And it is to be regretted that 
Dr. Bratton omitted the name of Francis 
G. Peabody among the pioneers who 
promoted “the social gospel” half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Dr. Bratton concludes with a vigorous 
warning against the Barthian theology 
and that of the Neo-Supernaturalists, 
headed by Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr in this 
country, as being an enemy of the liberal 
spirit that would betray “the best 
thought of the last four hundred years.” 
His book is a stimulating one, which bids 
us go forward rather than look backward. 
Religious liberals of every type may well 
be grateful to him for it. 

Henry Wivper Foote 


Up-to-Date 
Twentieth Century Philosophy. Edited 


by Dacosert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library Inc. $5.00 


A collection of essays, most of them 
new in print, by well-known American 
philosophers. They cover a wide range 
of subjects and schools, the schools being 
handled by sympathetic interpreters. 
Among the topics ‘interestingly treated 
are: St. Thomas, Dialectical Materialism, 
Personalism, Phenomenology. A very 
readable essay is Bertrand Russell’s on 


Philosophy of the Twentieth Century— — 


a historical essay which gives a good 
deal of his own point of view. All the 
essays are well chosen to give the am- 
ateur an idea of philosophical schools as 
they stand at the moment, and the 
volume is cheerfully recommended. 
Sipney S. Rosins 


Whente and Whither. Ethics? 


Socialism and- Ethics. By Howarp 
Setsam. New York: International Pub- 
lishers Co., Inc. $2.50. 


_ This is a dull propaganda book nomi- 
nating Socialism, by which is meant Rus- 
sian Communism, as the only vehicle 
for true ethics. The procedure is the 
familiar one: state a generally held 
truth and claim it was discovered by or 
originated in Marxism. The modern con- 


- ception of ethical progressivism, common- 


place in the humanism of today, is set 
abandoning a 


metaphysical base for ethics the author 
does not abandon authority but intimates 
it may be found in the dialectical mate- 
rialism of Karl Marx as a revelation or 
discovery of a “law” embedded. in the 
foundation of the world. If one is to be 
ethical one must identify oneself with the 
class struggle on the side of communism, 
for not only has no other class the com- 
munity of interests necessary for ethics 
but there can be no other valid ethics. 
There is no higher “law” than the needs 
and desires of men. True freedom and 
true progress will be experienced in com- 
munism, in which state each individual, 
in seeking his own good, will extend the 
good of others. Harowp Scorr 


Pleasant 


A Tower of Steel. By Josrrnine Law- 
RENCE. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 


In the average run of current fiction, 
it is pleasant to come upon a novel like 
this, timely without being tragic; a clever 
yet agreeable analysis of manners and 
morals typically American. Its dramatis 
personae is almost entirely made up of 
women. In the comedy, the part played 
by men is consistently subordinate. In 
a city law office, whence all the younger 
partners have gone to war, presided over 
by an elderly attorney, a quartet of girls 
are employed in various capacities. Their 
varying backgrounds, ages, interests, 
hopes, difficulties, love affairs, make the 
conflict which is the basis of the story. 
Their several individualities and prob- 
lems are skillfully differentiated, the sit- 
uations growing out of them made logical 
and convincing. They are all attractive 
girls, very American and very human. In 
her latest novel, Miss Lawrence has done 

.an excellent job, as original and effective 
as anything she has ever done. We found 
it delightful; and have no hesitation in 
recommending it to our readers. 

Bate t, 


Worth While 


The World’s Great Sermons. Edited by 
S. E. Frost, Jr. New York: Garden 
City Publishing Company. $1.98. 

As in the case of any omnibus volume 
of sermons, there is much good ore and 
the usual percentage of slag. The volume 
is well worth owning for the six Uni- 
tarian sermons: Edward Everett Hale, 
Frank C. Doan, L. P. Jacks, John 
Haynes Holmes, Theodore G. Soares and 
Curtis Reese. The sermons are greatly 
shortened which makes it possible to 
read them easily. The book begins with 
The Sermon on the Mount and selects 
examples of great preaching during the 
intervening centuries. There are many 
sermons very difficult to secure else- 
where, which makes the volume extrem- 
ely useful in reference work. One misses 
both Channing and Parker. 


S. H. F. 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal” 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


The death of Professor Pratt on Jan- 
uary 15 at the age of sixty-eight brings a 
sense of personal loss to a great host of 
Unitarians. Many of our ministers could 
testify to the decisive influence his 
writings have had upon their own think- 
ing. From the Psychology of Religious 
Belief nearly forty years ago right down 
to Can We Keep Faith? published in 
1941, there was a freedom and breadth 
of sympathy in everything he wrote that 
entitled him to membership in the small 
company of spiritual heirs of Emerson. 

His associates on the Commission of 
Appraisal could testify to the great debt 
the Unitarian denomination owes to this 
Congregationalist who gave so generously 
of his time and strength to help another 
denomination than his own discover how 
best to face a new age. 


F. M. E. 
VIRGIL D. HARRINGTON 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand 
up And say to all the world, ‘This was 
a man!’” 

These words from the immortal bard 
describe Virgil Dee Harrington who, for 
fifty-two years, was a loving friend of the 
Isles of Shoals. The “elements” of his 
character were well “mixed’—integrity, 
fairness, loyalty, courage, modesty, 
cheerfulness. It made no difference with 
whom he was dealing—employees, guests, 
or business concerns. He was ever hon- 
orable. We doubt if he ever had an axe 
to grind with anyone. If perchance the 
temptation was there, his high stand- 
ards of fairness and his “square deal” 
philosophy defeated any desire to use 
that axe. 

He was a devoted husband, father, 
friend. He was courageous both phys- 
ically and morally. He suffered much 
pain during his latter years, but never 
complained. He was a lifter, not a 
whiner. Ofttimes efforts have been 
made to put him in the limelight, but his 
modest, retiring nature rebelled. Many 
an embarrassing situation has been re- 
lieved through Dee’s sense of humor, and 
cheerful disposition. That rare smile, that 
delightful chuckle, that spontaneous 
laughter changed many a complainant to 
a happier supporter. 

His efficient and loyal service to the 
Star Island Corporation as well as his 
patient understanding of, and his keen 
sense of good fellowship with, the thou- 
sands of men and women fortunate 
enough to come into contact with him 
will ever be a blessed memory and a 
magnificent inspiration by which they 
may carry on. GoBs We 
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Interior, New Church House, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


News of the Churches 


SoMERVILLE, Massacuuserts. On 
March 17, 1844, the first religious service 
was held in Somerville, then a town of 
1,100 souls. The service was held in the 
engine house located “on the main road 
or Cambridge Street, so-called.” The 
arrangements for the service were made 
_ by Rev. George E. Ellis, minister of the 

Harvard Church, Charlestown; the serv- 
ice was in charge of Rey. R. M. Hodges, 
then residing in Cambridge. 

In celebration of the centennial of that 
event, the present members of the church 
are planning a banquet for the evening 
of March 15 and a special service for the 
afternoon of Sunday, March 19 at 3:30 
p.m. A number of the leaders of the 
political and religious life of the city and 
the state will be present at the banquet. 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot will preach the 
centennial sermon and six other ministers 
will assist Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart, the 
acting minister, in the service. The 
ministers of all the churches in the South 
Middlesex Conference are expected to be 
present with delegations from _ their 
churches, and ministers and congrega- 
tions of the Protestant churches of 
Somerville are invited. After the service 
a reception will be held in the upper hall. 

The present granite church is the third 
one built by Unitarians in Somerville. 
The first building, known as “the white 
church” stood at the top of Central Hill. 
Tradition has it that its high tower 
could be seen as far away as Hingham. 
That building was destroyed by fire and 
was replaced by one known as “the red- 
brick church.” It too stood at the top 
of Central Hill but was torn down when 
the site was sold to the city for the 
purpose of erecting the present high 
school. The third church edifice (located 
on Highland Avenue) , whose cornerstone 
was laid in 1894, is the city’s most hand- 
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“home. 


some church and is one of the best 
equipped churches in the Unitarian 
fellowship. It was designed to be the 
center of the social and cultural life of 
the community. Of the standing com- 
mittee of 1894, there is but one member 
living, the Honorable Robert Luce of 
Waltham. 

From the first, the church has attracted 
to itself a surprising number of the out- 
standing men and women of the city. In 
the early days, Mr. and Mrs* Columbus 
Tyler were members. Mrs. Tyler was 
Mary Sawyer before her marriage—the 
Mary who “had a little lamb that fol- 
lowed her to school.’ Mrs. Tyler con- 
ducted the infant class of the Sunday 
School for many years. 
two men who were members of her class 
are now active in the church. The Lay- 
men’s League is called the Columbus 
Tyler Chapter. 


Grosse Porntr, Micuican. The Uni- 
tarians of this suburb of Detroit, organ- 
ized in 1937, have been looking forward 
through the’ years to owning a church 
In the spring of 1940 a building 
site on Lake Shore Drive was given by a 
new member of the church. The next 
year the same person gave $10,000 which 
started with enthusiasm a building fund 
drive. It climbed quickly and reached 
$25,000. Plans of a church were drawn 
by Ralph Adams Cram. In the spring of 
1942 construction was to begin, when the 
government restricted all building. Dur- 
ing the year the house committee spent 
many long hours viewing homes for sale, 
and finally decided upon the present 
location. 

After its purchase in November, 1943, 
members of the parish took hold and 
with mops, pails, brooms, ete., poured 
into the church house to prepare it for 


Two women and, 


occupancy. Many pieces of fine furniture 
were purchased from the former owner 
of the property and many other pieces 
were loaned and given so that the house 
is now beautifully furnished. « 

On January 30, 1944, the house was 
dedicated, Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
giving an eloquent dedicatory address. 
Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Regional Direc- 
tor of the Mid-West, gave the prayer; 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, read the 
scripture. The minister, Rev. Merrill O. 
Bates, gave the invocation and benedic- 
tion. About two hundred attended the 
special service which was held at four 
o'clock. At the morning service Mr. 
Hilton preached and Dr. Eliot christened 
Katherine Taylor Bates, second daughter 
of the minister. 


Newton, Massacuuserts. The dual 
purpose of bringing members of a parish 
together for a joint co-operative project 
and the eventual “house cleaning” of the 
entire parish house was accomplished by 
the First Unitarian Society in Newton 
at the parish house in West Newton on 
the evening of February 1, in an event 
of unusual interest and achievement. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Irving J. 
Fisher, trustee of the church, members 
of the society were invited to come to 
the parish house on the evening in 
question, attired in “working clothes,” 
with prizes offered for the most novel 
costuming. Refreshments were promised. 

As a result some seventy-five men, 
women and young folk gathered early al- 
though the night was extremely cold and 
the traveling dangerous. Upon enter- 
ing the church each was given a tag and 
assigned to a particular task. Signs about 
the parish house indicated the nature of 
the work to be done at each of the long 
tables. Supervisors were in charge of 
each. 

Careful planning and organization in 
advance resulted in immediate activity. 
Contents of closets, gallery, cellar, choir 
loft, stage and every recess were hustled 
in and placed on appropriately marked 
tables, where workers began at once 
overhauling, eliminating, TepBIRy and 
renovating. 


To summarize in pena a dozen men | 


were varnishing 125 chairs on the stage; 
the walls of closets were being scrubbed 
and painted in light-colored enamel; 
cellar stair walls were washed; choir 
robes were being mended and _ ironed; 
Sunday school children’s costumes of 
many vintages were being inspected, 
ironed, tagged and packed in trunks; 
choir music sheets were being repaired 
and arranged in orderly fashion; old 
hymnals were sorted and bound in- 
bundles; stage settings were touched up, 
repaired and packed in place; silver was 
being polished and packed in orderly — 
fashion; electrical fixtures were collected, 
repaired, and put in their proper place; 
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_ housekeeping utensils, brooms, dustpans, 
_ Sweepers, tools, nails, screws, all came in 
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for overhauling, and proper placing or 
packaging. | 

Not to be outdone, the young people 
brought in new framed pictures, and with 
néwly donated lamps, chairs, even a “love 
seat,” refurnished their Jaynes League 
room in modern attractive form. 


* The final act of the project was to 


gather up the refreshed and carefully 
arranged articles and place them in 
orderly fashion in the renovated quarters, 
and remove the huge cartons of discarded 
articles, waste and refuse for the city 
collector. 

Then came the refreshments, the 
awarding of individual prizes for novelty 
in costuming, and a delightful hour of 
satisfaction and good fellowship. The 
parish house had been put in order and 
seventy-five of its members had become 
far better acquainted. 


Riwcewoop, New Jersey. In May, 
1944, the Unitarian Society will be 
- forty-eight years old. Here in a town 
of strongly conservative sentiment, it has 
been holding aloft the torch of liberal 
religion for nearly half a century. The 
membership of the Society is recruited 
not only from Ridgewood proper but 
from Glen Rock, Midland Park and 
many other towns lying to the north. 
In spite of gas rationing the attendance 
has been above average level. 

Largely at the suggestion of the 
minister, Rey. Homer L. Sheffer, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to study 


. the subject of advertising. Last Novem- 


ber a plan of action was outlined. The 
task of preparing the advertisements was 
delegated to one of the members who is 
advertising manager of the local news- 
paper. The sum of $60 was raised to 
defray the initial expenses. Mr. Sheffer 
was asked to formulate a preaching pro- 
gram to serve as the basis of the cam- 
paign. The program was to be centered 
upon a theme related to Unitarian 
Christianity and the Unitarian philoso- 
phy of life. It was to be published in 
its entirety and supplemented by weekly 
advertisements based upon the next 
Sunday’s service and sermon. The whole 
program was to constitute a preaching 
mission. The committee carried out its 
plans with efficiency and enthusiasm. The 
results of the Society’s presentation of its 
‘ideals have been highly gratifying. 
Scarcely a Sunday goes by without bring- 
ing new people to the service. 

There are two branch Alliances in the 
Society, one for the afternoon and one 
for the evening. 

*The Laymen’s League does not hold 


meetings, but substitutes a program of 


“social action,” directed toward strength- 
ening the Society itself as a living organ- 
ism. Currently the activities of the 


a laymen are as follows: welcoming each 


4 


person at the church door on Sunday 
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mornings; caring for the property (in this 
activity the minister shares largely) ; 
raising funds; taking up the Sunday 
offering; acting as electrician for the 
church’s. elaborate lighting system. 
Through the generosity of one layman, 
the church auditorium was entirely re- 
decorated. Other men made serving 
tables for the Alliance; procured shrub- 
bery for the grounds; regilded the organ 
pipes and.assisted the organist in minor 
repairs to the instrument and in its 
tuning; refinished the woodwork in the 
parsonage. The men conduct an annual 
Laymen’s Service. 


Camprince, Massacuuserts. The 
Lenten Manual for 1944, The Disciplines 
of Freedom, prepared by Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, minister of the First Parish 
Church, is being distributed widely 
through the efforts of his parishioners. 
The Alliance branch has provided a copy 
for each member of the church. The 
Evening Alliance has given copies to the 
WAVES at Radcliffe College. The Lay- 
men’s League supplied Unitarian stu- 
dents at Harvard and Radcliffe. In addi- 
tion, the USO purchased 25,000 copies; 
the YWCA, 10,000; and the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches -sent a copy to 
each of its members. The Unitarian War 
Service Council sent 18,500 copies all 
over the world. 


New Parsonage, Toronto, Ontario 


Toronto, Ontario. Rev. William P. 
Jenkins was installed as minister of the 
First Unitarian Church at an impressive 
service on the evening of January 16. 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn preached the 
sermon. Rey. Harry B. Scholefield of 
Dunkirk, New York, brought greetings 
from the Meadville Conference. Rabbi 


Abraham Feinberg of Holy Blossom 


Temple, Toronto, read the scripture and 
extended greetings from the liberal 
Jewish community. Rev. C. E. Silcox 
as a Canadian liberal welcomed Mr. 


Jenkins to Canada. Dr. James C. 


Hodgins who served the church so faith- 
fully for twenty-eight years sent a letter 
of greeting. The act of installation was 
performed by John P. Redston, chairman 
of the church. A capacity audience 
attended the service and remained for 
the reception that followed. . 

The ninety-eighth anniversary of the 
church was recognized in December by 
a special service conducted by Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker, who also spoke 
informally at the anniversary reception. 
His subject was “A Congregation’s 
Responsibility to a New Minister.” 


Newsuryvort, Massacuuserts. Re- 
ports given at the annual meeting of the 
First Religious Society showed the good 
condition of a quiet but strong parish. 
The constituency is large and its mem- 
bers are active in all social and war work 
in the community. Seventy men are 
today on the honor roll of those in the 
fighting forces and correspondence with 
them is constant. Resolutions were 
passed commemorating Winthrop O. 
Coffin, whose death in December, 1943, 
deprived the parish of a devoted parish 
committeeman, a fine gentleman, the 
servant and lover of the church and all 
good causes. 

The minister, Rev. Laurence Hayward, 
has preached several sermons during the 
past year, in reply to inquiries dropped 
in The Question Box, on war, church 
administration and spiritual themes. 

The Alliance branch, under the wise 
leadership of Miss Minnie Atkinson, 
held several forums on war and postwar 
themes, largely attended by ‘parishioners 
and their interested friends. The success 
caused the local newspaper to state “the 
Alliance is one of the most alive organiza- 
tions we know.” 

The John Lowell chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League (named after the first 
minister of the church, founder of the 
distinguished Lowell family) does good 
work. 


Lawrence, Kansas. Dr. Homer Jack 
began work as minister of The Unitarian 
Society here in November, 1943. A 
weekly newsletter, the Lawrence Uni- 
tarian, has been published regularly. A 
drive has been started to secure sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Register. A 
college-age group has been organized, 
called the Sateve Club. It is interracial 
and interdenominational and the average 
attendance is about twenty-five. Dr. 
Jack has already been asked to serve on 
several of the liberal organizations in the 
community, being chairman of the publi- 
cations committee of the local co-opera- 
tive store and a member of the executive 
committee of the local N.A.A.C.P. 


Correction: Hawes Memorial Church, 
South Boston, Massachusetts, welcomed 
twenty-four Lithuanians to membership 
on December 26. 
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OUR RURAL CHURCHES SEND NEWS 


THE UNITED CONFERENCE OF 
ICELANDIC CHURCHES IN NORTH 
AMERICA. Rev. Philip M. Petursson, 
Secretary, writes: “Of the churches com- 
prising this conference all are country 


churches save the church in Winnipeg. 


All are called ‘Federated Churches’ ex- 
cept in Wynyard, Saskatchewan, which 
calls itself the “Quill Lake Church” and 
is popularly known as “The Brick 
Church.” In all of these churches with 
the exception of Winnipeg, the time of 
greatest activity is in the summer and 
fall. During the winter months, because 
of the difficulty of travel (horses and 
sleighs over snow-blocked roads) serv- 
ices are seldom held. Sometimes, during 
an ‘open’ winter it is possible to travel 
by car, as this winter, but ordinarily and 
most often the roads are blocked and the 
temperatures range in the lower sub-zero 
brackets. 

“This winter services have been con- 
ducted regularly at Gimli, Riverton and 
Arborg by Rev. E. J. Melan. At Arborg 
the women have co-operated with other 
women’s groups there to raise over a 
thousand dollars for the Red Cross and 
send hundreds of articles of sewing, in 
addition to sending Christmas parcels to 
the boys overseas. When services are 
conducted at Hecla, on Big Island in 
Lake Winnipeg, travel is by boat in the 
summer and by sleigh in the winter 
time, covering a distance of twenty-five 
miles each way. Big Island is in Mr. 
Melan’s circuit and is visited by him at. 
regular intervals. 

“The Lundar and Lake Manitoba area 
has been without a minister since the 
death of Rev. Gudmundur Arnason, a 
much loved and greatly respected leader. 
But the congregation in Lundar remains 
active and Rev. E. J. Melan, Rev. H. E. 
Johnson and Rev. Philip M. Petursson 
have taken turns in conducting services 
there. Mr. Johnson conducted a Christ- 
mas service. Earlier in the fall the an- 
nual Old Timers’ Reunion, originated by 
the late Mr. Arnason and sponsored by 
the Ladies’ Aid, was held with Mr. John- 
son as master of ceremonies. This gath- 
ering is held in the church. All ‘old 
timers’ are invited. Supper is served, 
songs are sung and speakers address the 
gathering. This project has grown in 
favor with each passing year and is much 
looked forward to by the old people of 
the community. 

“Last fall Rev. H. E. Johnson spent 
two months in Wynyard, Saskatchewan, 
and surrounding districts, conducting 
services and interviewing the church 
membership. 

“Tn addition to such services.as can be 
given by the ministers visiting the coun- 
try churches from time to time, a great 
service is rendered by the broadcast 
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services held occasionally through the 
year. The last of these was on Janu- 
ary 30, when Mr. Petursson broadcast. 


These are held under the auspices of | 


the United Conference and are in Ice- 
landic. They are held in the First Fed- 
erated Church in Winnipeg, and reach 
many people in northern Manitoba who 
never otherwise have direct contact with 
our churches, and have found great favor 
with many of them. Broadcast services 
have also been conducted by the Uni- 
tarian Church in English which have 
been no less favorably received.” 


In addition, Rev. E. J. Melan sends 
the following information about the Lake 
Winnipeg Circuit: “This community is 
settled by people who are of Icelandic 
origin. Their parents came, here from 
Iceland about seventy years ago and 
were the first white settlers here. The 
Circuit is about fifty miles long, on the 
shores of the Lake, and about sixty miles 
north of the city of Winnipeg. There are 
three villages and between them are the 
scattered homes of the farmers and fisher- 
men. 

“Our oldest church is in Gimli, and 
was built forty years ago. The other 
churches in Arnes, Arborg and Riverton 
were built in 1927. In this Circuit there 
are at least 200 people who belong to our 
churches, but there are many others who 
attend services and help us in many 
ways. I conduct services regularly once 
a month in each church all the year 
round and sometimes oftener. 


“Sunday schools are held when pos- 
sible, but long distances, bad roads and 
severe weather sometimes make it diffi- 
cult for the children to attend. In order 
to meet this difficulty we are planning to 
give a correspondence course in religious 
education. Every year I have a confir- 
mation class and visit the homes of the 
children that are farthest away and teach 
them there. We have had young people’s 
societies in Arborg and Riverton, but it 
is difficult to continue them as most of 
the young folks leave for the cities to 
seek employment or a higher education. 
We hope wherever they go they will 
carry with them the ideas of a liberal 
faith.we have tried to teach them.” 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. The 
Leighton Club of the Unitarian Memorial 
Church of Fairhaven unanimously voted 
to affiliate with the Laymen’s League at 
its December meeting. Inspired by a 
visit from Mr. William Roger Greeley, 
an interesting and worthwhile program 
was drawn up. A Town Government 
series started in February with the sub- 
ject, “The Selectmen and You.” Fol- 
lowing talks by the selectmen describ- 
ing their duties, there was a question 


period. In March the subject of “Juve- 
nile Delinquency and You” will be dis- 
cussed by a panel made up of the chief 
of police, superintendent of schools, 
sheriff, secretary of the YMCA, a judge 
and the organizer of the Boys’ Club. 
“The Schools and You” in April, brings 
members of the school committee and the 
school principals to speak and discuss 
problems. . 


The First Parish in Stow has been 
able to maintain its average congregation 
for the past three years, although sixteen 
of its young men have entered the sery- 
ice. The most sorely missed was the 
trustee and treasurer, William K. Wal- 
ters, who had been a faithful member 
of the congregation. During the harvest 
months the attendance suffers because 
of the labor situation. The farmers need 
every available hour of daylight in which 
to work. 

Under the leadership of the minister, 
Rev. Howard F. Smith, Jr., who is also 
scoutmaster of the local troop, the church 
started the plan of having a union Scout 
Sunday service, with its neighbor the 
Union Evangelical Church. This is but 
one of the occasions when the two 
churches have co-operated. 


The church school has twenty pupils. 
The young people are organized in a 
senior and junior society and a junior 
choir. There are two women’s organiza- 
tions. 

Membership in The First Parish in 
Brewster has increased 20 per cent in 
the past year under the leadership of 
the student minister, Jack Mendelsohn, 
Jr. On Sunday, February 6, Mrs. 
Martha H. Fletcher, Associate Director of 
A.U.Y., preached on the subject, “Youth 
and the Four Freedoms.” In the eve- 
ning she met with thirty young people 
in the parsonage and led a discussion on 
the responsibilities youth must assume 
for winning the home-front battle against 
bigotry. The Alliance branch carries on 
an energetic program of social service 
and support of the church. In two years 
the contribution to the United Unitarian 
Appeal has increased from $5.00 to $75. 


The Federated Church in Yarmouth 
Port on Cape Cod is also served by Mr. 
Mendelsohn. A fine accomplishment is 
the organization of a junior church 
which now has thirty-two members and 
meets every Sunday before the adult 
service. The church attendance has 
doubled in two years. The Willing - 
Workers Alliance of thirty-seven mem- 
bers works very hard to raise funds and 
to strengthen their church. In both 
churches a number of successful projects 
have been conducted, such as an adult 
music appreciation class and a men’s 
discussion group on current topics. 
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INTERRACIAL MEETINGS. In the 
month of February, designated by all 
Americans for the recognition of human 
brotherhood, many Unitarian churches 
held special observances. Space will 
allow the mention of a few, representa- 
tive of the many. 

Members of St. John’s Unitarian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, visited Rock- 
dale Avenue Temple on Friday, February 
11, with their minister, Rev. Julius F. 
Kolfifer, who preached on “What Ex- 
cept Religion?”? On Sunday the thirteenth 
people from the Temple came to St. 
John’s with their rabbi, Dr. Victor 
Emanuel Reichert, who spoke on “Bro- 
therhood or Chaos—Our Inescapable 
Choice.” 

Unity Church of Montclair, New 
Jersey, invited the congregation of 
Temple Shomrei Emunah to its service 
on the sixth. Dr. Norman D. Fletcher, 
assisted by Rabbi Israel Goodman, 
conducted the service. Rev. W. Ellis 
Davies spoke on “Behind the Smoke 
Sereen of Anti-Semitism,” recounted his 
experiences in combating anti-Semitism 
and discussed the problem as it exists 
in the New York area. 

The Laymen’s League of May Memo- 
rial Church, Syracuse, New York, pre- 
sented Mr. Pruth McFarlin, Negro tenor, 
in a public concert in the church on 
February 18. 

Rev. Alexander P. Winston, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, gave a sermon February 
6 on race relations, titled “All Nations of 
Men.” On the twentieth Rabbi Herman 
_H. Rubenowitz -of Temple Mishkan 

Tefila, Roxbury, occupied the pulpit, 
preaching on “Israel among the Nations.” 
At the Laymen’s League meeting, Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the church 
in Wellesley Hills, gave a stimulating 
talk on “A Christian Answers Some 
Jewish Questions.” 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice in Los Angeles, California, heard 
Dr. George R. Garner on Brotherhood 
Sunday. Dr. Garner, Negro minister of 
the Fellowship Church of the All-Nations 
Foundation (interracial), is a graduate 
of the University of Southern California, 
studied at the Royal College of Music, 
London, and was formerly soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. His 
subject was “Negro Advancement and 
Interracial Understanding.” Older church 
school classes are holding discussions on 
Minority Groups. On the same Sunday 
a group of outstanding Negro students 
from Jefferson and Polytechnic High 
Schools met with them for lunch and to 

_ hear Dr. Garner. 

The Community Church, New York 
City, invited Rabbi Isidor Hoffman, 
Jewish chaplain at Columbia University, 


Liu Liang-mo, “the man who taught 
China to sing” 


to be guest preacher. His subject was 
“Jews and Unpopular Causes.” 


Rey. Alson H. Robinson, minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Plainfield, 
New Jersey, exchanged pulpits on Febru- 
ary 6 with Rev. A. Ross Brent, minis- 
ter of the Shiloh Baptist Church of the 
city. 


KNOW YOUR ALLIES. A lecture 
series entitled “Know Your Allies” got 
off to a good start when 180 people 
crowded into Unity Hall of the Church 
of Our Father, Unitarian, in Newburgh, 
New York, to hear Liu Liang-mo speak 
on China. By the time the lecture 
began there was standing room only, 
with not a chair or pew left unoccupied. 
Almost the entire audience held tickets 


_for the series of four lectures, which 


promises well for their success. Other 
allies to be heard from are Holland, Free 
France and Soviet Russia. 


INTERNATIONAL DAY. The Alli- 
ance branch of the First Unitarian 
Society of Hartford, Connecticut, is 
devoting a season’s programs to Inter- 
national Relations. During the winter 
an International Day was held when the 
topic was “What the United States 
Means to Me.” Representatives from 
eighteen different countries told their 
individual stories in brief, but heart- 
warming words. Dressed in native cos- 
tume, they stood before a background of 
beautiful flags of the nations. 

The guests ranged from the Danish- 
born mother of the mayor of Hartford 
to a girl of fourteen years, Gerda Lewis, 
who came here from Germany a short 


* We Believe in the Brotherhoed of Man” 


time ago, after being an object of scorn 
and ill-treatment by the Nazis. “This 
America as a whole means much to me,” 
said Miss Lewis, “but the small seem- 
ingly insignificant parts of daily life here 
mean even more. I go to the public 
library—books of every country and 
every language, English, Hebrew, Span- 
ish, French! great Jewish authors on the 
same shelf with those of Russia, Sweden, 
Italy!’ And this, after witnessing the 
burning of the books in Germany. Once 
again I sit rapt, drinking in the beauty 
of Mendelssohn’s immortal music. His 
works are banned from German concerts 
because he was a Jew. In Germany our 
rabbi once said, ‘We live surrounded by 
people, but we have no neighbors.’ The 
American people have made me welcome. 
I have neighbors again!” 


It was an outstanding program, made 
possible by the co-operation of those 
who took part—among them a Chinese 
girl and an American-born Japanese girl 
—different groups sharing their thoughts 
with friends—sure of sympathetic under- 
standing. 


The countries represented were Britain, 
Canada, France, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
Italy, Armenia, Denmark, China, Ger- 
many, Greece, Sweden, India, Holland, 
Persia, Switzerland and Norway. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
FELLOWSHIP. A newly reorganized 
American International Religious Fellow- 
ship Committee has been very active in 
the last few months. One aim has been 
to broaden our base here in America. 
Thus far the Committee has included 
representatives of the Unitarian, Univer- 
salist, Congregational and Quaker faiths. 
It is now extending its invitation to 
liberal Jews. 


A Boston Conference will be held 
March 26, Sunday of World Youth Week, 
at the Arlington Street Church. The 
speakers will include Dr. Karl W. 
Deutsch, Unitarian; George Selleck, 
Friends Meeting in Cambridge; Rabbi 
David Alpert, Roxbury; Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Unitarian Service Committee; and 
Dean Clarence Skinner, Universalist. The 
purposes of this Conference will be to 
unite liberal young people in_ this 
country; to review the history and mean- 
ing of the I.R.F.; to emphasize the im- 
portance of liberal youth in the world 
of today and tomorrow; and to stimulate 
enthusiasm for the next possible inter- 
national conference. 

For further information concerning the 
conference or the work of the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship write to 
Mrs. Jean T. Hueston, 683 High Street, 
Westwood, Massachusetts. 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


W. Linwoop Cuasr, chairman of the 
advisory council of the Division of Edu- 
cation of the A.U.A., professor of educa- 
tion at Boston University, School of 
Education, is serving as moderator at a 
series of broadcasts under the auspices 
of the University, Station WBZ and the 
New England Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air. The broadcasts, sponsored. by 
Boston University and the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers, 
are held Saturdays from 3:00 to 3:30 
p.m. E.W.T. in the Charles Hayden 
Memorial Auditorium of the University. 
Students in all high schools within a 
fifty-mile radius of Boston will partici- 
pate throughout the winter and spring. 
They will have an opportunity to express 
their opinions on how youth builds today 
for a better tomorrow by discussing the 
current issues underlying vast domestic 
and international problems. Following 
the presentation of the topic on each 
broadcast, high-school students in the 
audience have a chance to question the 
speakers. Questions and answers occupy 
half the program time on the air. 


Miss Miprep L. Borer, former editor 
of The Christian Register, now of the 
American Red Cross, has been transfer- 
red from the Middle East to Italy. There 
she has been helping AMG (Allied Mili- 
tary Government) in giving emergency 
aid in areas as soon as they are occupied. 
Her work is largely. with Public Health, 
in making surveys of all hospitals, clinics, 
institutions for the poor, orphans, handi- 
capped, etc., in a particular city. Before 
the surveys are made it is necessary to 
get a list of such institutions and to find 
out which ones are in existence and what 
are their addresses (no simple task!) . 
The actual survey includes listing the 
greatest needs of the inmates, the needs 
of the buildings, what local normal 
sources can still be used. Then Miss 
Boie writes a report, making recom- 
mendations, and moves on to the next 


job. 


Mrs. Francis T. Curisty, member of 
The First Unitarian Congregational So- 


ciety of Brooklyn, New York, has ‘been | 


elected president of the Brooklyn YWCA. 
This is one of the few instances of a 
Unitarian’s holding the office. The 
Brooklyn “Y” serves an average of 
34,000 persons per year. 


Joun S. Poot, member of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Rockland, Massachu- 
setts, now attending Norwich University, 
won high honors in aviation cadet 
examinations. It is believed by Army 
officials that he has scored a national 
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record for the two-hour test with 332 
of a possible total of 390. The previous 
record was 313. 


Miss I. Jewett Srvpson has been 
elected president of the board of trustees 
of the Unitarian Church of Baltimore, 
Maryland. This is the first time a woman 
has held the position in 127 years. 


J. Hatsry Guricxk, Headmaster of 
Proctor Academy, Andover, New Hamp- 
shire, has recently been elected chairman 
of the Independent Secondary Schools 
Committee of the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Mr. Gulick succeeds John B. Edwards of 
St. Paul’s School. 


Raymonp §. Wixins, member of the 
Unitarian Society of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, prominent Boston attorney and 
former member of the Executive Council, 
was appointed Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of his state. 


Lr. Cou. Srncuair WEEKS, member of 
the First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
Massachusetts, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall on February 9 to 
succeed Major Henry Cabot Lodge as 
United States Senator from the state. 
He is now occupying the seat once filled 
by his distinguished father, the late 
John W. Weeks. 


Dr. WitiraM F. Straneman, loyal and 
faithful layman in the First Church in 
Salem, Massachusetts, and clerk there 
for twenty-one years, retired at the 
annual meeting in January. A fitting 
tribute was paid to him by the members 
of the parish. Dr, Strangman ably repre- 
sents the Essex Conference on the re- 
organized New England Council. 


Rev. Frep I. Carrns, minister of The 
Pilgrim Church, El Paso, Texas, has 
been called to the First Parish in 
Needham, Massachusetts, and will be 
settled there during March. 


Rev. L. M. Birxurap, former Uni- 
tarian minister of Kansas City, Missouri, 
is co-author of the book Under Cover. 
Because of what Mr. Birkhead. learned 
of the Nazi underground propaganda 
techniques in America while in Germany 


in the summer of 1935, he resigned his 


pulpit to establish and direct Friends of 
Democracy with headquarters in New 
York City. The purpose of this group 
is to expose both Nazi and Communist 
underground propaganda and methods 
harmful to the life of democracy. 


Rev. Wauiace W. Rossins’ election 
as president of the Meadville Theological 
School breaks a century-old tradition. 
Every other president had been a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Divinity School, but 
Mr. Robbins is a Meadville graduate, of 
the class of 1935. Since 1938, he has 
been minister of Unity Church of St. 
Paul, following a ministry of three years 
in Alton, Illinois. In both places he 
quickly established a reputation as a 
leader in civic and community affairs. 
He is president of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association. He has made 
notable contributions in the fields of race 
relations and labor relations. It is under- 
stood that he will assume his new re- 
sponsibilities as soon as may be possible. 


Rev. Irving R. Murray, Minister to 
Students in Greater Boston, has accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and will begin 
his duties there on March 21. 


Rev. Francis G. Ricker, minister of © 


The First Parish in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, has accepted a call to The First 
Unitarian Church of Columbus, Ohio, 
and will take up his new work after 
Easter. 


Rey. Kart A. Bacu, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has accepted a call to the churches 
of Chelmsford and Tyngsborough, 
Massachusetts, and begins his ministry 
there sometime in March. 


Dr. Preston Brap.ey, minister of The 
People’s Church of Chicago, Illinois, has 
been made a member of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Conference of 
Youth, and also a member of the Chicago 
Race Commission. Recently he received 
two checks, each for $5,000, for the open- 
ing of a recreation center for youth in 
uptown Chicago. The Church has 


leased 2,200 square feet in the heart of © 
this district and on February 15 opened ~ 


a completely equipped center for the 
teen-age youth of the community. The 
activity is designed to reach the 70 per 
cent of the young people who are not 
associated with any church, YMCA, 
YWCA, or Boy or Girl Scouts, and the 
experiment is receiving nation-wide 
recognition. 


Dr. Joun Haynes Houmes, minister 
of the Community Church, New York 


City, has begun a series of sermons on 


“Forgotten Wise Men: What ie Teach 
Us Today.” - 


CHRISTIAN 
STRATEGY 
FOR 
WORLD UNION 


In the months since Pearl Harbor 
leaders of our American churches have 
taken strides toward an effective Chris- 
tian strategy for world order. Three 
lines of advance stand out. 

There is a clearer recognition that 
peace-making is not limited to a future 
conference, but is a complicated process 
carried on during the war, in part by 
means of the war and wartime organiza- 
tions, and for several years after the war. 
Winning the peace is seen as a step-by- 
step struggle rather than as a single act. 

There is a better understanding of the 
role of public opinion in shaping and 
supporting the peace, and consequently 
more stress on popular education. The 
-sharper focus on key principles of world 
order constitutes real headway towards 
a basis for effective education. We see 
this development in the Guiding Prin- 
ciples at Delaware; in the Program for 
Action of the Christian Conference on 
War and Peace; in the more recent 
Pattern for Peace. 

There is a greater sense of responsi- 
bility for political action to win the 
peace. The best example is the mobiliza- 
tion of Methodist voters in the Crusade 
for a New World Order. 

Because of these trends I believe our 
churches are in a better position to help 
fashion the postwar world than they 
were 25 years ago. But the road to a 
really effective strategy is still long. 

Three dangers lurk by the roadside: 
Inertia, if that is the correct term, may 
prevent our churches from making their 
influence felt at “the place of decision 
before the decision is made.” We still 
underestimate the critical importance of 
policies for the peace determined during 
the conflict and thus do not appreciate 
adequately the importance of time in 
Christian strategy. The. danger of too 
little and too late applies to action for 
world order. 

Perfectionism may inhibit part of the 
churches’ effort in this field. Those who 

- oppose the possible good in the organiza- 
tion for peace by insisting on the im- 
possible best may help to achieve in 
practice the very possible worse. The 
ability to use compromises for the fur- 

 therance of high ideals seems the most 
difficult and necessary art of social action. 
Historical training in the application of 
. middle axioms to concrete situations is 
4 “an urgent need. 
% 


” 
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Complacency is a long-term peril. It 

elped to wreck the last peace and may 
undermine the religious contribution to 
the next. If peace machinery is set up 
and begins to function, the idea that it 
will continue to function automatically 
without persistent public support may 
reappear. We in the churches need to 
realize that the struggle for world order 
is a lifelong task. 

Ricnarp M. Faciry 


Church Peace Union 
(Reprinted from the Advance) 


WE MUST ATTACK 


As a nation we must be prepared to 
keep our faith, no matter what happens. 
We are civilians; but nevertheless, to at- 
tain the things which we desire, we must 
be soldiers; imbued with a soldier’s cour- 
age, a soldier’s determination, and a sol- 
dier’s willingness to make sacrifices. 

We must also use the soldier’s method 
of warfare. No war was ever won by 
being only on the defensive. If we are to 
beat down all these demons of despair 
and cynicism, then we must attack, using 
ideas as our guns, resolution as our tanks, 
and faith as our battleships. 

Resistance will come not only from the 
expected places, but sometimes from 
those very groups that we might sup- 
pose would be on our side. Even from 
the churches themselves will come voices 
of defeat, voices not merely questioning, 
but condemning men for their conceit in 
supposing that they can better their lot 
by their own effort, saying all such 
matters are in the hand of God and that 
the earthly heaven for which men long 
will only come at God’s pleasure and in 
God’s time. 

But God’s time is man’s time. It is 
the time when man recognizes that he has 
the powers, given to him by God, to 
make a reality of the vision seen by his 
soul in its best and most exalted mo- 
ments. The time is NOW for him who 
has the faith to compass it. 


Laurance I. NEALE 
All Souls’ Church, New York City. 


McCARTHY & SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
7 W, 36th ST, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com=- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


‘trains for the liberal ministry of 


today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Money For Your Treasury 
OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s. 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


* 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


* * 
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United 
Unitarian 
Appeal | 
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In figures announced on February 15 
the Meadville Conference had once more 
taken the lead in the United Appeal, 
closely followed by the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions. Each of 
these areas had already contributed ap- 
proximately one-third of its “share.” Be- 
low are listed the regional groups in the 
order of their standing: 


Meadville Conference .......cccccccssscsesseseeets 37% 
New England Unitarian Council ............ 33% 
Middle Atlantic States Council .............. 32% 
Pacific Coast Conference ........:ccssesseeeesee 23% 
Southwestern Conference ..........cccccccseceeees 22% 
Western Unitarian Conference ................ 22% 
Churches Not Organized in Regional 
IATCAS Kas Pore ene sy ot eA ee chee 8% 


7 
United Conference of Icelandic Churches 5% 


With $43,183.90 as the total of contri- 
butions on February 15, two trends war- 
rant special comment. One is the 
decrease that was to be expected in 
Unitarian gifts made direct to the Service 
Committee. In January of 1943 the 
Committee suspended all personal solic- 
itation of former contributors known to 
be Unitarians, thus carrying out to the 
letter the concept of the United Appeal 
as a single solicitation of Unitarians for 
all the united causes. 

The second trend is definitely en- 


couraging. All other contributions to the — 


Appeal stood on February 15, 1944, at 
$29,027.61 as compared with $22,946.03 
on February 15, 1943. This 27 per 
cent improvement is mainly the result 
of our church campaigns. It represents 
more gifts and larger gifts from the rank 
and file of Unitarians, apparently as a 
result of the more general and the in- 
creasingly effective presentation of the 
Appeal locally. 

This increase has not yet wholly made 
up for the temporary disadvantage we 
invited in routing the Service Committee 
contributions down the main track of 
the United Appeal. However, if local 
campaigns continue their present suc- 
cess, we should soon be able to report a 
total contribution figure well ahead of 
that for the same date in 1943. 


What is needed? The same loyalty and 
effort everywhere as that shown by the 
Honor Roll churches already listed, to 
which we now add the following: 
Albany, N. Y. 


Angora, Minn. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Hubbardston, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mendon, Mass. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. North Andover, Mass. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


F. T. M., Jr. 
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A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
Nominating Committee reports the fol- 
lowing nominations for election at the 
annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association i in Boston on May 25, 
1944: . 


Nine ReGionau Vicr-PRESIDENTS TO 
SERVE FoR OnE YEAR 
Renominated 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 


Frank S$. Symons, Montreal, P.Q., Can.’ 


New Nominations 


Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 

Rev. Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
Turee YEARS 


Renominated 
Raymond B. Bragg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leon M. Little, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Delos W. O’Brian, Wilmington, Del. 
Charles O. Richardson, Weston, Mass. 


New Nominations 


Percival F. Brundage, Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Rochester, N. Y. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
One YEAR 


Renominated 


Representing the General Alliance of 
Unitarian Women: Miss Sara Comins, 
Boston, Mass. 

Representing the American Unitarian 
Youth: Arnold Westwood, Tufts College, 
Mass. 


New Nominations 


Representing all societies and agencies 
of primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members that are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion: 
Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y. 

Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its con- 
stituent members: Philip C. Nash, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Representing the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union: Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass. 

Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League: Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, 
Mass. 

Article X, Section 7, of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be pub- 
lished at least ninety days prior to the 
date of election. Additional nominations 
may be made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members, of 
whom not more than five shall be mem- 
bers of any one constituent society, and 
such nominations when reported to the 


) 


Secretary of the Association not less 
than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official 
ballot for said meeting.” 


For the Nominating Committee, 
Epwarp F. Rowsg, Chairman 
Bessie M. Warernouss, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


In accordance with the requirements 
of the bylaws of the American Unitarian 
Association, all resolutions to be acted 
upon at.the Annual Meeting on Thurs- 
day, May 25, must be filed with the 


Secretary of the Business Committee, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachu- 
setts, on or before Thursday, April 13, 
1944. Each resolution or other business 
matter should bear the name and address 
of its sponsor. 

Article VIII, Section 6, of the Associa- 
tion’s bylaws reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Business 
Committee to receive and report upon all 
resolutions or other matters to be pre- 
sented for action at any annual, biennial, 
or special meeting of the Association 
(except such matters as are provided for 
in these bylaws) , and, except by consent 
of a three-quarters vote of those present 
and voting at the meeting, only such 
matters as have been presented to the 
Business Committee at least forty-two 
days prior to the meeting shall be con- 
sidered.” 


MAY MEETINGS PLANS 


At a meeting of the Business Com- 
mittee held in Boston on February 4, 
1944, Frank B. Frederick of- Milton, 
Massachusetts, was elected Chairman 
and Katharine D. W. Hodgdon of West- 
wood, Massachusetts, was elected Secre- 
tary. Both will serve for two years. 

The Business Committee again de- 
cided to compress the Annual Meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association into 
a single session, to be held during the 
morning of Thursday; May 25, 1944. 

Tf the business of the Association is to 
be completed in a single session the time 
allotted for the different matters must be 
strictly limited. Action on many of the 
items on the agenda are required by the 
bylaws. Persons or groups intending to 
submit resolutions will understand the 
desirability of eliminating resolutions 
that call for long debate, and if the sub- 
ject matter permits consideration in an- 
other year the proponents will be.en- 
couraged to volunteer postponement. 

The Business Committee is charged 
with selecting each year the resolutions 
to be debated. More time this year will 
be available in the Anniversary Week 
program for round table discussion and 
debate. The Business Committee will 
appreciate the co-operation of everyone 
in the difficult problems that arise from 
the restricted Annual Meeting. : 


Laymens League Bulletin 


THREE R’S IN BROCKTON 


It is always pleasing to the Head- 


quarters Office to hear that an idea - 


publicized in the Bulletin has been help- 
ful to its readers. Latest of these tidings 
comes from Ernest L. Shaw of Brockton, 
Mass.: 

“Taking a tip from the Middleboro 

Chapter, the Brockton Chapter dug into 
the cellars and attics of the parish and 
came up with about two hundred and 
fifty dollars in the form of rummage, 
rubbish and ruins. 
_ “And how it sold! The men got so 
enthusiastic that at one time the 
minister was afraid they were going to 
sell the church out from under him. And 
did the women enjoy it from the side- 
lines! The sight of some of our dignified 
men selling old shoes or dishes had them 
‘rolling in the aisles.’ 

“It was a huge success not only from 
the financial point, which is something, 
but everyone agreed that the fun they 
got out of it was worth repeating. So, 
watch out if any of our men visit you 
—they may be running a speculative eye 
over your furniture.” 


BUTTONS AND BOOKS—FREE 

The League Council, meeting in New 
York City on January 23, considered 
what disposition should be made of the 
League membership buttons, of which 
there is a considerable stock at Head- 
quarters. These insignia are handsome 
bronze lapel buttons which have not been 
made available to the membership for 
several years ago. (Sée League ad, page 
111.) ; 3 

It was voted to present them, without 
charge, so far as the supply will allow, 
to all chapter members, members at large, 


-and life members who apply for them. 


i eald 


Any chapter wishing to order a quantity 
for its present paid-up membership may 
do so; but where this is not done, orders 
from individuals within the chapter will 
be honored. 

The Silver Anniversary of the League 
is a fitting occasion for displaying these 
tokens of membership—even though the 
metal is bronze. _ 

It was likewise voted to distribute free, 
to chapters making application, copies of 
the Laymen’s Hymn Book, a thirty-six- 
page, paper-covered volume published in 
January, 1934, containing forty-seven of 
the hymns most frequently sung at 
Unitarian meetings. Originally prepared 
for use at League Missions, these hymn- 
books will be welcomed by many chap- 
ters that are now obliged to borrow from 
the pews the regular church hymnals. 
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As with the buttons, the stock is in- 
adequate for all who may apply. Those 
who order first will surely be served. 


SEWARD NAMED 
ACTING CHAIRMAN 


The Council on January 23 appointed 
W. Saxton Seward of Summit, New 
Jersey, to serve as Acting Chairman of 
the Middle Atlantic Committee, owing 
to the illness of the Chairman, Judge 
Otto M. Stanfield of Westport, Connecti- 
cut. 


(above) Holland L. Blinn, Chair- 

man of the Convention Commit- 

tee, and (below) Winslow C. Sis- 
son, Committee member 


CONVENTION DATES FIXED 


Saturday and Sunday, April 22 and 23, 
are the dates of the League’s Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Convention, to be held 
at the League’s birthplace, the Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Rooms to accommodate at least one 
hundred laymen have been reserved at 
the Hotel Kimball, and the Springfield 
parish has generously offered hospitality 
at many of its homes, 


Harold H. Burton, United States Sen- 
ator from Ohio, member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland and 
moderator-nominee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will deliver the An- 
niversary Address Saturday evening in 
a session open to the public of Spring- 
field. 

The Convention this year supplants 
the usual regional meetings in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England areas. The 
committee in charge includes Holland L. 
Blinn of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Chairman; Winslow C. Sisson of Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts; and Robert J. Spen- 
cer of Brooklyn, New York. Wallace M. 
McNaught of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
Chairman of the New England Com- 
mittee, and W. Saxton Seward. of Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, Acting Chairman of the 
Middle Atlantic Committee, will head 
the promotion of the meeting in their 
respective regions. 

Printed announcements with full de- 
tails of Convention plans will reach the 
chapters early in March. 


CHICAGO TO OBSERVE 
ANNIVERSARY 


Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Executive 
Director of the League, recently com- 
pleted a trip through the Middle West 
and Canada, during which he conferred 
with church officials, spoke to three new 
organizations of laymen, and presented 
the United Appeal in ten churches. The 
new men’s groups, which may shortly 
attain the status of chapters, are in 
Youngstown, Ohio; Third Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Toronto, Ontario. 

While in Chicago, Mr. McGill talked 
with members of the League’s Mid- 
Western Committee, exploring the pos- 
sibilities of increased regional activity 
among Unitarian laymen. Tentatively 
planned to meet this need is a one-day 
Anniversary Conference for League mem- 
bers, to be held in Chicago this spring in 
observance of the League’s quarter- 
century birthday. 
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No Cold-Blooded Unitarian 


To the Register: 


Just a note to thank you for the 
United Nations issue of the Register. 
It was really a splendid issue, fully sen- 
sitive to the vital issues of the present 
crisis in human relationships. 


As a matter of fact a lot of my 
friends are getting a glimpse of it, for 
like all the other periodicals I receive, I 
left it in the day room when I finished 
reading it. It’s good reading even at 
fifty below zero. 

ALEXANDER KARANIKAS 
Sergeant, U.S. Army 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Chicago Correction 


To the Register: 


Part of a personal letter of mine ad- 
dressed to the Editor found its way into 
the January issue of the Register. In 
that letter I indicated that the board 
then in office, of which I am a member, 
voted against advertising in the issue in- 
tended for soldiers because of a common 
antipathy for Mr. Eric Johnston. The 
decision not to advertise was taken on 
wholly different grounds: (1) that we 
had few men in service, (2) that the time 
was short, (3) that in view of these 
facts the expense was not justified. The 
opinions I expressed were, of course, my 
own. 

J. Bryan ALLIN 
Chicago, Illinois 


Budapest Reports 


'To the Register: 


This is just to report that I am quite 
well and doing my pastoral work in the 
Unitarian Mission House of Budapest. 
This precious institution of ours, which 
is the symbol of the brotherhood of all 
Unitarians in the world, is still in good 
‘condition; no harm has been done to it. 


I have several calls to other posts 
during the last few years—some of them 
very tempting, promising me easier life 
‘and material wealth. I, however, have 
always felt that it is a point of honor for 
me to stick faithfully to this institution 
‘even at the cost of my life. 

Bishop Jozan, who is—in spite of his 
seventy-four years—still vigorous, left for 
Kolozovar two years ago. Then I was 
elected to fill his place as a dean of the 
largest district of our church. This, 
together with the many violent duties 
in the Mission House, keeps me now- 
adays busy very much. 
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I remember my beloved brethren in 
faith here and abroad in my daily pray- 
ers for “Charity never faileth.” 

GABRIEL CsIKI 


Budapest, Hungary 


Important Differences 


To the Register: 


I want to tell you how valuable I con- 
sider Dale DeWitt’s article in your last 
number—and how important I consider 
it that we emphasize the controversial 
elements of our religion at this time. 
Sloppy and indifferent thinking is the 
curse of our day. 

RatpH ALBERTSON 
Long Island, New York 


“The Unitarian Way 
of Life’’—a Footnote 


To the Register: 


Having just completed reading R. 
Lester Mondale’s new book, The Uni- 
tarian Way of. Life, I find myself dis- 
turbed by the review of it that appeared 
in the January Register. The reviewer 
pays this tribute to the author: “His 
chapters offer ample proof of wide read- 
ing, long investigation, careful scholar- 
ship. In them there is nothing hack- 
neyed or trite.” Then after listing only 
his chapter headings the reviewer sum- 
marizes the book: “According to him the 
basic Unitarian inspiration is derived 
from social service, co-operation, prac- 
tical brotherhood. . .” 

This does scant justice to the “fresh, 
timely, direct, positive. . .” contribution 
Mr. Mondale has made. In this book 
are brought together with consummate 
skill the--various trends of human cul- 
ture and thought that result in the 
uniqueness of the Unitarian way of life. 

The uniqueness of the Unitarian way 
of life is not to be found in its theology 
—in which there is no unanimity—but 
rather in its sources, attitudes, and 
methods of living. Mr. Mondale makes a 
strong case for the position that the 
Unitarian way is a merger of the best 
of the practical implications to be found 
in many theological and philosophical 
systems, from ancient times down to the 
present. 

Humanists as well as Theists could 
criticize the book because it failed to 
give a special place to their particular 
extrapolations and interpolations. But 
this is not a book on theology or philo- 
sophical systems. It should not be crit- 
icized as such. 


Whether one’s personal inspiration 


comes from “Loving a God of love” or™ 


Ghicagn: Tuanot 


from a deep sense of the oneness of na-— 


ture is not the burden of this book. But 


once having been inspired to do some- . 


thing for ourselves and our fellow men, 
the questions are what do we do and 
why do we do it that way. These are 
the questions with which Mr. Mondale 
deals so ably. 

The Unitarian Way of Life is a book 
all Unitarians should read—not looking 
for points with which to differ but seek- 
ing for its positive contributions and ab- 
sorbing its missionary zeal. 


Ranvauu S. Hitton 


_LOwELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Literature and Theology in Early New 
England: the Literary Background of 
Colonial Religious Writers; Their Methods 
and Standards, and Their Contribution to 
Later Tradition 


Mar. 6—The Background: The Golden 
Age of English Religious Literature. 
Mar. 13—The Problem of the Religious 
Writer in Colonial New England. Mar. 20 
—Religion and History in New Eng- 
land Colonial Literature. Mar. 27—Re- 
ligion and the Individual in New Eng- 
land Colonial Literature. Apr. 3—Religion 
and Poetry in New England Colonial 
Literature. Apr. 10—The Legacy of New 
England Colonial Literature. 


KENNETH BALLARD MURDOCK 
PH: D.LEPT-DS G.H.D., LoD. 


FRANCIS LEE HIGGINSON Professor of 
English Literature at Harvard University 
ON:MONDAY AFTERNOONS 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 107 years of service 1944 


to the church and clergy 


COx SONS &-VINING, inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 


Hiniel Belleuue 
Bearon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass., of changes in mailing ad- — 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


Portugal, of course, is officially neutral. 
An audience in a movie theatre at 
Oporto, Portugal, was watching a news- 
reel. It showed the maneuvers of Ger- 
man mechanized forces. The audience 
was silent. Then came a film of the 
British Navy in action. The audience 
began stirring uneasily; there was every 
evidence that a rule of neutrality would 
soon be broken. 

Suddenly someone shouted, “Three 
cheers for the Oporto Football Club!” 

Cheers broke out and continued to 
the end of the film. 

—Boston Globe 


Howard Vincent O’Brien tells of the 
Chicago bus driver to whom a hoity- 
toity woman said haughtily, “My dear 
man, this is the first time I have ever 
ridden in a bus.” 

“Lady,” said the bus driver, “you ain’t 
been missed.” ; 


—Boston Globe 


BUTTON, 


BUTTON 


Who’s got the button? 


The answer is in the Laymen’s 
League Bulletin, on page 109 of 
this issue of the Christian Register. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Minister, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Church School, 9:30 a. m. 
Gannett Club (college age group), 5:45 p. m. 
Chapel Candlelight Service, 8:00 p. m. Lenten 
music, 1:00 to 1:30 p. m., Thursdays during 
March, by John B. Woodworth, organist. A 
cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 11 a. m. Week 
Day Services, 12 m.; Mon., Organ Recital by 
Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. Tuesday through Friday, Preaching Serv- 
ices. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


lr your dealer can’t supply you with 
“Eveready” flashlight 
time, remember this: Most of those we 


batteries next 
can make are now going to the armed 
forces. And most of the remainder are 


serving essential war industries. 


Slogan for today: Buy War Bonds ’til the 
boys come home! 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“For the third time, No we don’t want any bananas!” 


JUNE 1944 


FORE 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER ...Look for 
the date line ————>> 


Fon ebay Aesuits 
PUTIN SEnViCe Oe 


TRADE-MARK 
The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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SUMNER WELLES says: 


“President Nash’s book is one 
which should be read by every 
American citizen interested in safe- 
guarding the security of this country 
in the years to come. It is singularly 
helpful in its constructive approach 
to the problem of world peace. 

“There are, of course, questions 
of method and of detail suggested in 
Dr. Nash’s book with which, per- 
sonally, I disagree, but I am obviously 
wholly in accord with him as to his 
general approach to the problem.” 


AN. ADVENTURE IN 
WORLD ORDER 


By Dr. Philip C. Nash 


And here are other opinions : 


“T have read it with interest and admiration. I think that you have effec- 
tively presented a moderate and sensible program.”—Ravpu Barron Perry, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, Chairman of the Universities Commit- 
tee on Post-War International Problems. 


“I have found President Nash’s book very stimulating, and I think it has 
quite a mission because it brings home to an American public the practical 
things which have to be brought under discussion.’—Carw J. Hampro, 
President of Norwegian Parliament and of the League of Nations Assembly. 


“Shorter, far more concise, simpler for the average reader to understand, 
than any other world organization plan so far presented, this book by Dr. 
Nash will, I believe, have a profound influence on the thinking and acting 
of all Americans who feel a responsibility for the building of a better world.” 
—Grove Parterson, Editor, The Toledo Blade. 


“Provocative and full of fresh ideas... a very important contribution in 
clarifying the workable machinery of the old League and some of the es- 
sential changes which a new international organization must provide. His 
plan for financing a world organization is certainly the most ingenious that 
has yet been offered.”—Dorotuy Derzer, National Secretary, Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


“The best suggestion we have seen for the solution of problems arising out 
of the war is contained in this volume by Philip C. Nash. It is short. It 
is simple. Written in plain language, it is easy to understand. At the same 
time it is calm, dispassionate, constructive, realistic, statesmanlike and con- 
vineing.”—Atrrep Ropman Hvssey, in The Christian Register. 


: 
THE BEACON PRESS 

25 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 

SE RR ene 


17,000 copies sold 


and 
in its: second printing! 


EASTER CALENDAR 


This Easter Calendar, planned espe-. 
cially for our Unitarian people, has 
been received with unusual enthu- 
siasm. It is not too late to order 
more. Delivered flat on mimeo- 
‘graph paper 844” x 11”. ; 


$1.50 a hundred 
WM 
The Beacon Press Bookshop 


_ suggests 
New Guides to Thought and 
Action for the Lenten Season 
and beyond. 


ENOUGH AND TO SPARE 


By Kietitry F. Maruer 


Harvard’s leading geologist takes a look 
at the earth’s long past and present to 


judge what it promises for man’s future. 
$1.50 


THE UNITARIAN WAY OF LIFE 


By R. Lester Monpate 


Stimulating new evaluation of our 
Unitarian Heritage and tradition. A 
book every minister and layman should 
own. $1.00 


STANDING UP TO LIFE 


By Watton E. Cote 

A practical guide to personal living in 
wartime. It also points the way to 
solving the problems which the indi- 
vidual will confront in the postwar 
world. $1.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


By Jacques Marrrain 


The purpose of this book, says Professor 
Maritain, is to indicate the order in 
which we will have to proceed to win: 
the peace as well as the war. $ 

Tentative price, $1.50 


BEHOLD THY MOTHER 


By G. Bromiey Oxnam 


A sincere and moving tribute to mother- 
hood—a gift book for Easter, or for 
Mother’s Day. $1.25 


Order direct from 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. — 


